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The Right and Wrong of the Tariff Question 
_ OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 


Touch (Poem) . MELANCHTHON W. STRYKER 
The Windsor Club Stories. . ». «© «© + 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
Panics and Poverty . . JOHN V. FARWELL 
Waytfarers (Poem) . RALPH M. THOMSON 
Dickens in the United States JAMES G. WILSON 
The Passing of the New Theatre wW. B. BLAKE 
The Heart’s Colloqguy (Poem). W. R. BENET 
The Power Behind Our Silk Mills $s, NEERING 


St. Patrick and King Darry (Poem) . . . 
DENIS A. MCCARTHY 


Leaders of the New French Ministry 


Editorials, Survey of the World, - 
Book Reviews, Insurance and Finance 
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Our definition of “Service to tire users” 
is getting broader and more inclusive every 
: day. 
YY” We nat by making dependable automobile tires, 
tires that became the standard of quality and endurance. 
Next we established Branches and Tire Depots in so 
| many places that every highway in America may be said 
BIW. 3 to lead to a supply house of 


<<|| GOODRICH TIRES 
Tree, SH 

a y Bill 

° | where equipments, replacements and adjustments are 
facilitated for both dealer and user. 

Then we began the most far-reaching road-marking 
project ever attempted; sending expert crews over every 
tourable highway to erect Goodrich Road Markers which 
would guide the tourist and supply accurate and useful 
information. This is being supplemented by the publi- 
cation of practical and accurate Route Books and supply- 
ing information as to routes in all sections on request. 








Thus, Goodrich Service, like “All Gaul,” is divided into three parts: 








1. High mileage tires, 
2. Tire Depots and Branches to serve every community, 
3. Road Markers and Route Books of genuine usefulness. 


If you are not availing yourself of any or ail parts of our service, 
we should be glad to send further particulars. 


The B. F. GOODRICH Company 


Princinal Cities Akron, Ohio Babee Eviyuhere 
LARGEST IN THE WORLD 
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New Macmillan Books on Social Subjects 

















‘ ADMIRABLY CLEAR, COMPREHENSIVE, AND WELL-BALANCED ” 
Social Pathology By SAMUEL GEORGE SMITH, Ph.D., LL.D 


“A concise treatment ofthe entire field of practical social work—the many-sided relations of the prob- 
lems of poverty, crime, incapacity, and other causes of the varied types of social failure. Its author has 


had a long experience in close touch with the actual conditions met by the Associated Charities and in 
similar institutions here and abroad.” 


“Mr. Smith,” says the New York Tribune, “thoroughly equipped by wide, practical experience and even 
wider reading, is a sane optimist. . . . A constant felicity of terse statement marks this work, and 
makes its reading as easy as it is soundly and systematically informing.” 
“Tt is a mine of useful information.” “Singularly commonsensible . . . a valuable work.” | 

Cloth, $2.00 net; by mail $2.14. 


7 . 

Social Adjustment By SCOTT NEARING, Wharton School, Univ. of Penn. 
“As things are today, the greatest social service one can render is to show the possibility of effective 
remedies. . . . This Professor Nearing does, and he has therefore produced a book of incalculable 
value.”—Bosion Evening Transcrift. - Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail $1.61. 


Making Both Ends Meet By Mrs. SUE AINSLIE CLARK and EDITH WYATT 


“It can be recommended especially to every one who is interested in the grave problems involved in the 
new and untoward conditions of women’s work.”—New York Sun. Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


Social Reform and the Constitution ee 


Columbia University 
“The book shows wide and scholarly knowledge and that massing of clear-cut and logical thought on the 
subjects considered which mark the writings of Dr. Goodnow. The work is well worth not only reading 
but study.”—Boston Evening Transcript. Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


The Law of the Employment of Labor By L. D. CLARK 


Of the U, S. Bureau of Commerce and Labor 


“One of the handiest and most opportune books for wage-earners and employers that has been issued in 
many years.”—The Labor World, Cloth, $1.60 net; by mail, $1 72. 


* 7 * . 
Increasing Human Efficiency in Business By WALTER DILL SCOTT 
A _ contribution to the psychology of business which aims to aid its reader in making the most efficient us 


of his powers and those of his assistants. Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36. 


Social Forces in American History By A. M. SIMONS 


“At every page one pauses, wondering: Why did I not know this before? It is a book for every student 
of social, political, and economic conditions, for every reader whose inind thrills to the impact of new 
knowledge, for all men and women who desire to know the true history of their native country.”—Chi- 
cago Evening Post. . Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


Socialism and the Ethics of Jesus By HENRY C. VEDDER 


A sympathetic study of the principles on which modern socialism is based, and a comparison of the 
ethics of socialism and the ethics of Jesus. loth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideal By RUDOLF EUCKEN 


There are few idealists who will not gain support from the inspiration and originality of this, the great- 
.est work yet written by the famous Jena philosopher. Cloth, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.65. 


The Modern Woman’s Rights Movement __y Dr. KAETHE SCHIRMACHER 


You cannot comprehend either the extent or the reasons for the world-wide restlessness. of women unless 
you read some such survey as this which is being read all over Germany. Translated by Dr. C. ©. 
Eckhardt of Colorado from the second German edition, with notes for American readers. 

; Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


The New Democracy By WALTER E. WEYL 


If you are interested at all in the social status and political prospects you will find that this is the most 
striking expression of your growing sentiments which you have ever met. It is extremely able and 
interesting. Ready next week. 
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An Ideal Religious Book. 


RELIGION AND LIFE 


By REV. JULIAN K. SMYTH 





Condensed sermons of real practical use. 
One for every week in the year. Beautifully 
bound in limp leather - Price, $1.25. 


“A pithy, earnest message for each week in the year.”—The N. Y. Times. 
For Sale by 


CHAS. SCRIBNER'S SONS, 153 Fifth Avenue 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 31 West 23d Street 
FLEMING H. REVELL & COMPANY, 156 Fifth Avenue 
BRENTANO, 5th Avenue and 27th Street 
Or the Publishers 
NEW CHURCH BOARD OF PUBLICATION 


No. 3 West 29th Street, N. Y. 














——————— DIV- A- LET DIVISION BY LETTERS 
PRICE 50 CENTS 

ft; rsion extant! Mental arith- 
i all Fina Al / vind me on tk the ae ee ee parties or for indi. 
/ & Electrotyp vidual amusement. Just the thing for convalescents and 
“ghut-ins.”” W. H. VAIL, Origiaat or and Publisher, 141 


VIN MCI ATTN Second Avenue, Newark, nN. so 
Yorn $< Ty ROMEIKE’S es mee 
30-32 E. 21st St. PRESS CLIPPINGS 32.0%: bios: 


TELEPHONE, 930 GRAMERCY you in aaaetent touch with all public and private wants, 
oo and supply you with news bearing upon any line of busi- 

ness. e read for our subscribers all. the important pa- 
rs published in the United States and abroad. If you 
ened never used. press clippings, drop us a postal and we 
will show you how they can be of advantage to you. 


FIRST RD STO nee || mie et me Tt 
The Morality of Woman BIG DROP A_ POSTAL 
By ELLEN KEY BARGAINS IN 


Her Latest Book 
Three Essays—The Morality of Woman—The 
Conventional Woman—The Woman of the: Future. 


Authorized edition in English. Price, $1.00. 


The Birth of Roland Send now ir eat Clearance Cotsioges 7e 
. 57, containing Lists of the very NEW 
By MA URICE HEWLE rl publications. Thousands of brand new books 
f new nee t J 
red ond iieck on hentanads rn Tustrat=< . Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut in 
and designed by Mr. Seymour. ves and quarters, including Literature, 
Price, Paper Boards, $3.00; Vellum Copies, $15.00. Science, History, Travel, Biography and Fic- 


The RALPH FLETCHER SEYMOUR CO. Se cemean nei wenn Cumpeer 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, «= CHICAGO 126 Geuth 13th Street - - Philadelphia 
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8 Union Soldiers Stole This 
Engine and Hanged as Spies 


THRILLING little-known story of the Civil War is recalled by this photograph. 

It is the tale of twenty soldiers of the Union Army, who went into the heart of the 

Confederate country, stole this engine from under the very noses of the enemy’s troops 

and set out to wreck a railroad. A deed of mad and mighty courage! They failed, and 

eight gave their lives for the failure. To-day this photograph remains an eloquent witness 
to their heroism and sacrifice. 

That, in brief, is the story of one photograph—there are 3800 of these undying messengers 
from the great conflict. They were taken by Mathew Brady, artist photographer and hero,- 
and his followers, who risked their lives to get these marvelous negatives during the Civil 
War. Lost for many years—they are now recovered and placed within your reach in the 


Photographic History of the Civil War 


Complete Sets Now Ready . 


About hundreds of tlfe 3800 photographs there is some both photographs and stories. Now the real romance 
such story. Almost forgotten, they unfold before us as of the war—the pathos—the courage—the tears and bit- 


rss 





we look over these strange photographs—their edges 


time-worn and ragged—but the pictures 
themselves clear and sharp and vivid—stor- 
ies remembered only by some veteran, but 
that every American should know. For 
nearly fifty years they have -lain buried— 


Low Price and Small 
Payments through the 


Wanamaker 


Club Price 
to be Advanced 


So impressed were we with this set of 
books and its value to the nation that we 
have formed a new Book Club especially 
for it. It is now some years since we 
have met a work which seemed to merit 
the forming of such a club. So once 
more, just as in the past—the Wana- 
maker Co-operative Club will save 
thousands of dollars to careful book 
buyers. Through the W: er 
Ge you_can secure a set at the low 

lub price and pay for it in 
little monthly payments. For a 
few weeks more you 
can have the whole 3800 
pictures with text history 
beautifully printed and 
bound in 10 magnificent 
volumes, at less than what 
the United States Govern- 
ment paid for three of the 
pictures—yes, at less than 
it cost Brady to take one 
of the photographs. 


terness—the joy and triumph—all are shown here. The 


story of each photograph is told under it 
in full and generous caption—while on 
the opposite pages there runs a complete, 
consecutive, fascinating, freshly written 
word-story of the whole war. It is simply 
seeing the Civil War. 


FREE 352 


Send the coupon at once for our big book of 
sumptuous specimen pages from the set—con- 
taining large reproductiors of 12 of these strange 
photographs. At the same time we will send you 
—also free the romantic story of Brady, of the 

taking, loss and rediscovery 

of the photographs. And we 

will tell vou how to get your set 

of the Photographic History at 

the special low Club price and 
convenient 
monthly pay- 
ments. 


ww 





web 


Sine 


Send the Coupon , 7 Send me free your sump- 

~ a tuous 56-page bovk, con- 
today and learn 3 . ait F out specimen pages from the 
the whole story i 7 Photographic History of the Civil 
without any 


obligation. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


New York 
TUE SE SOIR sr) 


j War with reproductions of 12 of the 

beautiful phofographsand the full roman- 

tic story of their taking, loss and discovery. 

7 At the same time, tell me how I can get a com- 

plete set of the Phetegraphie History through 
your Club at low price and small pay mentse 
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HILLSIDE 


Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883. A school for girls, 
one hour from New York City. Certificate admits to leading 
colleges. General anu special courses. Individual instruc- 
tion. MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. B., 

Vassar, Prin., Norwalk, Conn. 


MRS. DOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
For circular address 
Mrs. MARY E. DOW, Principal, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 








318T YEAR, 
72d Street and West End Avenue, 


Prepares Boys thoroughly for all College and Technical 
Schools. Small classes with Individual Instruction. After- 
noon Study Hour. Military Dri (optional). Athletics 
under experienced Trainer. Special attention given to pri- 
mary instruction—the foundation of all education. No 
Home Study for Young Boys. Separate Building for Pri- 
mary and Junior Departments. 

A few more Boys will be received. 


JOSEPH CURTIS SLOANE, Headmaster. 





RARELY—IF EVER-—DOES ANY 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Registered by the University of the State of New York 
offer such splendid, practical, pleasant and professional 
edvantages as that connected with 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N.Y. 


A high-grade, medium-sized, beautifully located in- 
stitution on the famous Hudson River, only 14 miles 
from New York City. Homelike surroundings, Graded 
course of study with diploma. Applications may be 
made to the Superintendent. 











SHORT-STORY WRITING. 

A course of forty lessons in the history form, 

siructure. and writing of the Short-Story taught 
. Berg Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 

Over one hun tred home study courses under pro- 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
colleges. 

250 page catalog free. Write today 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Mr. Esenwein Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 














School Information 


FR E E Catalogues of all boarding schools in United States, and expert 
advice sent free. State kind of school or camp) wanted 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 
2101, at 60 WALL ST., N.Y, or 1518 to 15 MASONIC TEMPLE, curcaae 


TEACHERS AGENCY > 








The Pratt Teachers Agency 79,2: Axe 


Recommends teachers to colleges, 
Advise parents about schools. 


public and private schoo!s., 
Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 








SUMMER CAMP 
CAMP OXFORD 11,'G0)5 "oxtora, Me 


“I commend Camp Oxford, without reserve, as a health- 
ful, happy, helpful summer place for boys.’’—Bishop Ed- 
win H. Hughes. 

Sports = ome of every ed Booklet. 


F. CALDWELL, M 
BUILDING 


200 PLANS 


MacLagan’s Suburban Homes is a big 
book of over 200 Building plans of Bun- 
galow, Suburban and Country Homes 
actually erected costing from $400 up 
to $10,000. Price 50c. The best book 
published for the home Builder. 


P.L. MacLagan, Architect 
45 Clinton St., Newark, Mi. J. 


Health? Take Turkish Bath At 
Home--Only 2c 


Exhaustion and many other ills 
means that waste matter has — 
accumulated in your body, Dru 
do not drive them out. Exhausted 
men and women have been re- 
markably strengthened, right at 
home, in_a few moments’ time, by 
the use of 


ROBINSON’S TURKISH 
BATH CABINET 


Prominent physicians in many cases are abandoning drugs for this new 
treatment, If your mind or body is tired, or you have rheumatism, blood, 
stomach, liver, kidney and skin troubles, open your pores, and feel the rapid 
change in your condition, right at home, at cost of 2c a bath. The Robinson 
Bath Cabinet is the only scientifically constructed bath cabinet ever made, a 
model of ingenuity. Great $2 Book Sent FREE— ‘‘The Philosophy of 
Health and Beauty’’ represents lifetimes of thought of well-known scientists 
and is written plainly so that anyone can understand every word. Write in 
time—today. Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 
ROBINSON MFG, CO., 265 Snowflake Bidg., 








Toledo, Ohic 
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“To know the future, read the past.” 


The past record of Emerson pianos is their 
highest recommendation and strongest guaran- 
tee. In the sixty-two years since the first 
Emerson was made, these pianos have won the 
unqualified endorsement 3 


more than 98,000 purchasers 


The unfailing test of time has shown them 
to possess the most completely satisfying 
musical quality, and a musical endurance 
unsurpassed. by any piano in the world. 


If you are in real earnest to 
obtain a truly high-class in- 
strument at an extremely mod- 
erate price, do not fail to 
write today for our catalogue 
of Upright styles and New 
Short Grand. 


Emerson Piano Company 
560 Harrison Avenue, Boston 
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UPERIOR Menit is invariably 


recognized. 


Not only the United States but every foreign 
country as well, has adopted the Steinway 
Piano as its leader and has made it the favorite 
instrument. The Steinway has eamed_ this 
premier position through its supreme qualities 
of tone and workmanship. 


The life of a Steinway so far 
exceeds that of any other make 
that every used Steinway is 
eagerly sought for and gen- 
erally brings a higher price 
than any other new piano. 


The name of the Steinway dealer 
nearest you, together with illustrated 
literature, will be sent upon request 
and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107 and 109 East 14th Street 
New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 
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HIGH GRADE, SMALL 


a aee TOURS "92,2425, sua 


Orient Mar. 30, $695. Summer Tours to Ex ** Ocean Sailings *’ a tests 
for independent travelers. EAGER TOURS, 309 N. Charles St., Balto.. 


EUROPE VIA MEDITERRANEAN OB2ENT 


Sprio one summer tours. 14th year. Booklet with maps. 
JO N TOURS, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md, 


FREE TRIP sic ig igen 


at any time to an organizer of a gory of three. A 
BABCOCK EUROPEAN TOURS, 1137 Dean St., B’klyn. 














EUROPE Best Way to Travel at Moderate Cost 
and Orient Send for Booklet 
J. P. Graham, ideal Ti 


GOLDEN RULE TOURS 


Small parties. 
includin 
W. Van 





IDEAL 
TRIPS 
June sailings to southern and northern ports 
Scandinavia and Russia. 2sth year. 

EUSEN, 542 West 124th Street, tow York 


EUROPEAN ART EPOCHS 


Small rty June @ I and th 
worth.” Ries speciale "ct onder "BS nat Sathae thi 
tour with others; there’s a difference. Ask for plan. 

THE MAINE TOUR, Orono. 


, 








Allen Palestine Party 
Egypt and Europe. 15th Oriental Tour. 
March 21. 80to 101 days. $475-$750. 
Also 25th preoeen Tour next 
———— Rev. Ray Allen, D. D., Rochester, N. Y- 


About’ IN O RWAY 





Travel 
in 


Sweden and Denmar 
SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
18 Broadway, New York 





TO THE 


HEART 
Of 
EUROPE 
GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND 
AUSTRIA 


rates—Full par- 
bmp —/ etc., on mene 





SWITZERLAND 
maintains free Bureau Service for convenience 
of can Tourists. 
Offers eve assistance. Answers all questions. Fur- 
nishes han 15 9 illustrated Pe: tae Hotel Guide. 
L LETTER A3. 


Write for TRAVE 
Use Our Service Be “Save Mon: 
FEDERAL RAILE " 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THE PILGRIM TOURS %s:;0° 


“A TOUR FOR EVERYBODY ” 
Attractive Spring Trips to the Mediterranean. 
For Booklet address 
306 Washington Street, mp ag 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co., Agents, Surgn “Detroit.” San “Francisco 


{0 Bermuda 


BY FASTEST STEAMER 
Poserd Tri hours 35 minutes. 
EAMER oo 1904) 
BY yr 3 STEAMER gg ee ASS a gi AND 
AGGAGE DIRECTLY ON T DOCK 
HAMILTON WITHOUT TRANSPER, - 
S. S. BERMUDIAN 


Twin Screw, 10,518 tons displacement, aie Keels, 
ouble Bottom, were —_~ aunt 
SUITES DE ~ORCHE VATE BATH. 


CHESTRA 

SECURE STATEROOMS NOW FOR JANUARY, 
FEBRUARY OR MARCH SAILINGS. 

For illustrated ng we apply to A. E. OUTER- 
BRIDGE & oo. 4 Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 — 
way, New TH COOK & ae 245 and 2 
Broadway, 2 sand § 53, sth Aves or Md Tic 
Agent or QUEBEC & Ltd., NOUENE 


9 Day Tours of a 
{ See rad at her best—in April, the Cherry 
Blossom Season. By special arrangement with 
the Japan railway lines, passengers on the Steam- 
ship Minnesota have privilege of making inland 
route, Yokohama to Nagasaki or vice versa by 
rail at no additional expense. 

@ This tour takes nine days, includes Tokyo, Nikko, Mi- 
yanoshita, Miyajima (Sacred Island) and trip alang the 
Inland Sea. 

q Round trip on Minnesota to Manila and Hong Kong 
comprises delightful eleven weeks tour with best of ac- 
commodations at $337.50, first class. . MINNESOTA sails 
from Seattle, March 16th; returns June ist. Make reser- 
vations early. Send for handsome free book “Nine Day 
Tours of Japan” and illustrated folder. 


H. A. Noble, Gen. Pass’r Agt., St. Paul, Minn 
Great Northern Steamship Co- 
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NEW YORK TO-DAY 
CHICAGO TO-MORROW 


Distance is annihilated. Chicago is only a night from New York. Business 
suspended in New York at 4.00 P. M. to-day is taken up in Chicago at 9.00 
A. M. to-morrow. There is no loss of time. You leave with the sunset on 
the Hudson to-day and arrive with the sunrise on Lake Michigan to-mor- 
row. The intervening gap is bridged by the 


“PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL” 


The going is as comfortable as a night at a hotel. There is no lack of con- 
venience. The appointments are complete. The steel Pullmans are safe. 
You may work or play, read or rest, and you walk out of the Chicago 
station in the morning as fresh as if you had spent the night in your New 
York apartments. 

Leaves Pennsylvania Station at 4.00 P. M., Hudson Terminal at 3.55 P. M. 
Arrives Chicago 8.55 A. M. 


Leaves Chicago 2.45 P. M. Arrives New York 9.40 A. M. 


Pennsylvania Railway 


_ For tickets, delivered at home, office, or hotel; for Pullman _reservations and any informa- 
tion, apply to CITY TICKET OFFICES: 263 Fifth Avenue (Corner 2oth Street), 501 Fifth 
Avenue (at 42d Street), 461 Broadway (Corner Grand Street), 170 Broadway (Corner Maiden 
Lane), 111 est 125th Street. 




















TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(Oriental Steamship Company). 


From San Francisco, via Honolulu, to Japan, China, the Philippines, the Far East and Around the World 

SS. TENYO MARU, Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed, sailing from San Francisco, Tuesday, 
February 6th, 1912. 

SS. SHINYO MARU (new), Triple Screw Turbine,-21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed, via Manila direct, sailing 
from San Francisco, Wednesday, February 28th, 1912. 

SS. CHIYO MARU, Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed, sailing from San Francisco, Wednes- 
day, March 27th, 1912. 

SS. NIPPON MARU, Twin Screw, 11,000 Tons, 18 Knots Speed, sailing from San Francisco, Wednesday, April 
17th, 1912. (Intermediate Service, saloon accommodations at reduced rates.) 
Stop-overs allowed at all ports. Service and cuisine unexcelled. Thoroughly modern and up to date. 

Equipped with Wireless Telegraphy, Submarine Signals, Laundry, Children’s Nursery, Ladies’ Lounge and all 

other modern improvements for safety and comfort. 


AROUND THE WORLD TOURS ARRANGED IN ALL DIRECTIONS 
Write for Schedule and Information. 


W. H. AVERY, Asst. Gen. Manager, A. E. RENNIE, Gen. Pass. Agent, 

Western Metropolis Nat'l Bank a Western Metropolis Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

625 Market Street, San Francisco, al. €25 Market Street, San Francisco, Gal. 
k. C NICHOL, 1482 B’way, N. Y., Gen. Bastern Agent. 


Head Office, Tokyo, Japan. 

















Genuine Panama Hats 


If you come to the West Indies next winter do not 
purchase your Panama until = reach St. Thomas, 
as there you can obtain them from 








fe CH. DELINOIS & CO. 
ITALY — EGYPT — INDIA 


MODERN TWIN SCREW STEAMERS; LUXURIOUS SUR- Established 1855 
ROUNDINGS; UNEXCELLED CUISINE; LICHT, AIRY 


CABINS. UNUSUALLY LOW-RATES TO aeaTROA, Bankers, GENERAL AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
NEW ZEALAND AND TASMANIA, VIA EUR . 
SUEZ CANAL. ; at lower prices than is possible anywhere else. There 
Wracfer _. Travelers’ checks good is a reason. If you have friends that have visited the 
“Around-the-World” Bootie? |, all over the world. West Indies before, ask them sbout it. 
This is the firm that has made St. Thomas famous 
as the Cheapest Market for Panama Hats. 
We also send Panama hats to all parts of the world 
Postage Free. Write for particulars. 
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GALEN HALL 


HOTEL AND SANATORIUM, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
An ideal place for a long or short stay. Stone, brick 
and steel building. ms en suite with hot and cold 
sea water in private baths. Over 70 forms of Tonic 
and Curative ths and Treatments, with trained at- 
tendants. Sea Water used in all Hydriatic Treatments. 


N. Y¥. Office, 1122 Broadway. 
F. L. YOUNG, Gen’l Manager. 


| [Hotel Martinique 


Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 
New York City 
One block from New Pennsylvania Station 


Rooms, with Use of Bath, $2.00 and up 
Rooms, with Private Bath, $3.00 and ap 
600 Rooms—400 Baths 


Hotel St. Denis 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and llth Street 
New York City 


Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 











HoTEL SOMERSET 


COMMONWEALTH. AVENUE 
AND CHARLESGATE EAST 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





THOROUGHLY FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN 





co 








THE IDEAL HOTEL FOR FAMILIES AND TOUR- 
ISTS. ONLY TEN MINUTES FROM RAILROAD 
STATIONS AND ALL STORES AND THEATRES. 
ROOMS EN-SUITE OR SINGLE. COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENT FOR BANQUETS, BALLS AND 
PARTIES OF ALL KINDS, 





HOTEL SOMERSET COMPANY 
PROPRIETORS 
FRANK C. HALL, MANAGER 

















HOTEL 
VICTORIA 


NEW YORK 
Broadway, 5th Ave., 27th St. 


In the centre of the shopping dis- 
trict. Absolutely fireproof. 

A modern first-class hotel ; complete 
in all its appointments, furnishings 
and decorations, entirely new through- 
out. Accommodations for 500 guests. 
150 suites with baths. : 

Hot and cold water, and telephone 
in every room; cuisine unexcelled. 


RATES: $1.50 AND UP 


GEO. W. SWEENEY 
Proprietor 
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OTEL CHAMBERLIN 


‘ye OF Le | 


Do You Know 
the Delights of Real Southern 
Cooking ? 


Have you ever tasted Virginia Corn Pone? How 
about some delicious fried chicken or Smithfield Ham 
—done toa turn? Or perhaps you would like some 
nice Fresh Oysters, Crabs or Fish. The kind served at 
The Chamberlin come fresh from the water to you. 
We raise our own Vegetables, the kind that grow 
only in our Mellow, Ideal, Southern Climate. 


_ This is the kind of food for which The Chamberlin 
is famous, and the cooking—well, delicious comes far 
from adequately describing it. It’s something that 
will linger in your memory long after other joys are 
forgotten. The daily menus are elaborate—the ser- 


Point Comfort, 


Se ee eae oe aa ae. 


Virsinia 


vice perfect in every detail—and no one ever stays at 
The Chamberlin without having an appetite. The 
Invigorating Air, the Wholesome Recreation takes 
care of that. 


Location Unique In Every Respect 


_ Look at the illustration—you see the Chamberlin 
right at the water’s edge—on Hampton Roads. The 
naval scene illustrated is an every day occurrence for 
this is the rendezvous of the Nation’s warships Here 
too, is Fortress Monroe—the center of Military ac 
tivities. No other resort is so situated. The Hotel 
is magnificently appointed, yet homelike. It has the 
largest and best appointed Sea Pool and the most 
Complete Medicinal Baths of any resort: Dancing, 
Bathing, Riding, are a few of the recreations for you 
to choose from. 


For further information and interesting illustrated booklets, apply at any Tourist Bureau or 
Transportation Office or address me personally, 


GEO. F. ADAMS, Mar., Fortress Monroe, Va. 


New York Office, 1122 Broadway 
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[847 ROGERS BROS. 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc., of the highest —E 


orade carry the above trade mark 





NEW YORK 





(International Silver Co., Successor) 
CHICAGO 


Silver Plate 


that Wears” 























Army Revolvers, $1.65 up Army Tents, 
Army Kptg. Rifles, 148“ Army Sw 
Army Shotguns, 2.26“ Army Unifms. (new)1. o> “ 
Army Haversacks, -10“ Army Leggins, pr., 

Army Saddles, 8.00 « = .—— pr.» he “ 
Pistols, assorted, 40% Army Overcoats, 2.50 “ 
Large Catalogue with 1912 penn tang 400 pages, regular 
Military Encyclopedia, 5,000 fllustrations 

mailed, Ge stamps. FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 
Military Goods from Govt. Auctions, 601 Broadway, N.Y. 


$100 ne machine onty, 918.75 


- ial — yr supplied on all makes 
typewrite' 


$1.40 up 
+80 * 




















A PAIR = ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE 


















a tandard Typewriter Exchange, 23 Park Row, Hew York F Sik s 


NEW YORK ee 





Two girls would like to sell to a kind family their team 
of full blooded, snow white, thoroughly broken, 4-year-old 
pet Angora Goats, which they have taken entire charge of 
since they owned them three years ago, together with 
double harness and large wagon in good condition—all for 
$50. An ideal present for children and costs almost nothing to 
keep. Address H. H,., care The Independent, 130 Fulton 
street, New York. 


KEEP A BOUND FILE OF | 
THE INDEPENDENT 






















By having your copies bound, every six months 


and put on your shelf, you will soon find yourself GR ee Mu LOO) a. me) 2 BOA TS 


in possession of a valuable reference work. Send 
us your issues for the last six months prepaid 
and we will bind them in half buckram for $1.50 
and will pay all return charges. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 





GRAY MOTOR CO., 217 U. S. Motors Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 








Matin he Leet Pint > HE. with Complete $ 
ss Sauss sho 


Guaranteed by a responsible Write 
for big catalog—tells and qhewe ye you a all about 
these grado motors and how they are made. 

















OAK COURT HOTEL | EASTON SANITARIUM 2.¢%: 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY ] Elderly 


People needing skilled care and pttention; also 


A family hotel notable for a quiet air of domesticity | for nervous and mentally ill. Superior location. Visit 
and homelike atmosphere. here before selecting a place Lg = -4 call up Dr 
2 





E. B. SPANGENBERG, Manager. Kinney 








for particulars. Phone 166, Easto a 














Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


The only private institution of mag- 

nitude in the United States for the 

exclusive treatment of Cancer and 

other malignant and benign new 

growths, Conducted by a physician 

\n standing. Established 32 yeats. 
—— ii 








For the Scientific and Effective 
Treatment of 


Cancer 


Without Resorting to 
Surgical Procedure 
For complete information address 
BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
North Adams, Massachusetts 
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ARAY &LANM 


1, 
Florida Waters 


** THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME” 
Has a marked in div iduality 


quite its own and should not 
be classed with cheap perfumes 
which usurp the name but 
can nowise approach it 
in quality -or permanence. 
These facts stand after a 
century’ sijmmdmm test. For the 
bath, after? shaving, and 
for general ig toilet pur- 
poses it is the one thing to 
use, if you are seking 
the genuine and the best. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE! 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRUGGISTS 


pal tenet 
Sample mailed on receipt of six cents to defray 
mailing charges 













LANMAN & KEMP, 135 Water st. 


New York 











HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 





When the difference in 
cost between bad pens and 
best pens is so small 
The wonder is that bad 


are the best. In temper, design, 
and workmanship ; in elasticity, 
ink-flow and smooth writing. 
Sample card of 12 different 
styles sent for 10 cents, in- 
cluding 2 good pen-holders. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO, 

349 Broadw: 











Vacuum On Tap | 


Instead of the back-breaking carrying and 
dragging of a portable vacuum cleaner all over 
the house—you can now have a vacuum on 
tap, in every part of the house, always ready 
for cleaning without any drudgery—simply by 
installing the 


SPENCER TURBINE 


Vacuum Cleaner 


The SPENCER TURBINE is more than a vacuum 
cleaner. It is a system. When installed it becomes a 
part of a building, like the heating or lighting system 
—and is just as important. For it solves cleaning prob- 
lems econumically and permanently. 

Briefly, it consists of an electrically driven turbine air 
pump for basement installation—with pipes running to 
every foor and room. A maid-servant can operate it, 
as it needs no attention except an occasional oiling; 
nothing to get out of order. 

It operates large, light, well-sha tools. It sucks 
up dirt, dust, trash and germ eposits them in re- 
celving pans in the basement and exhausts the foul 
germ-laden air into chimney or sewer. 

Because of exclusive in-built features it maintains a 
smooth, steady, constant suction—never so strong as to 
injure fabrics—never too weak to do thorough clean- 
ing. It exhausts two to three times the volume of 
air of the old-fashioned piston and rotary nen outfits 
—which makes it especially effective for cleaning bare 
floors and uneven surfaces. 


For Homes, Hotels, Schools, 
Offices and Public Buildings 


The SPENCER TURBINE Vacuum Cleaner is made in 
various sizes from one-half to thirty horsepower. It 
handles the biggest sweeping problems more economic- 
ally than they can be handled in any other way. Hun- 
reds of installations in homes, factories, offices and 
— buildings prove it the perfect vacuum cleaning 
system, 


° for list of installations 
Write end Free Catalog 
The Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 
621 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
Agencies or 
Branch Of- 
fices in all 


Principal 
Cities. 
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SHRUBS, VINES 


EVERGREENS 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


Everything that a successful 
nursery should offer 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 

















“Seed Catalog time” is here and 
I have a beauty with colored illus- 
trations and a free proposition with 
cash prizes which you will be inter- 
ested in. 

Send for a copy today—free if 
you mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


WALTER P. STOKES 


Seedsman Dept. I. Philadelphia 





SEND FOR I9I12 CATALOG 


| NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








Bossink & ATKINS 


WORLD’S CHOICEST NURSERY AND GREENHOUSE PRODUCTS 
_ Our Nursery consists of 300 acres of highly cul- 
Comes land and ponese square feet of greenhouses 
and storehouses, in which we are growing Nursery 
and Greenhouse Products for every place and pur- Of course you want a garden and ~ wenteomy 
pose, the best that experience, good cultivation and thing in it to make it look different from ordinary 


our lent faciliti » Placi i gardens. 
a position “to @ aie ag —- Does not this illustration strike you as being 


likely to make your flower plot distinc- 

|ROSE PLANTS something Ukely com 
HEDGE PLANTS The African Orange Daisy 
» RHODODENDRONS is a rare and _ extremely 


howy annual from Nama- 
« BULBS AND ROOTS peer I South Africa, of 





AFRICAN ORANGE 
DAISY ) 





. The plant 
LAWN GRASS SEED very easy culture. The plants 


of neat branchy habit, grow 
about 12 to 15 itiches high 
and are exceedingly profuse 
in flowering. Its Margue- 
rite-like blossoms, 24% to 2% 
inches in diameter under 
proper cultivation, show a 
unique, glossy, rich orange- 
gold, with dark-colored disc 
surrounded by a black zone. 
It produces its pretty flowers 
very early after being plant- 
ed out in the open ground 
in sunny situations, and will * 


~ BOXWOOD AND BAY TREES 
HARDY OLDFASHIONED PLANTS 
ENGLISH POT-GROWN GRAPE VINES 
HARDY TRAILING and CLIMBING VINES 
_ DECIDUOUS TREES AND FLOWERING 
F 2 SHRUBS, PALMS AND DECORATIVE PLANTS 
_ FOR CONSERVATORIES, PLANT TUBS, WINDOW 
BOXES and GARDEN FURNITURE, TRAINED, DWARF 








AND ORDINARY FRUIT TREES AND SMALL FRUITS continue to bloom all sum- 


: ; ail 
Our Ittustratep GENERAL CATALOGUE NO. 60 mer. Plant in soil not over-ric : 
Grosetbes cur, Fucdaass & capnyucuenve, Sieve) eee: en Ce ee 
ing, instructive and helpful to intending pur- ned 
c ; : logue, 144 large pages—the best seed book publishe 
cna tae a pF 8 ese upon Para in America—for only roc stamps or coin. Write today. 
VISITORS, take Erie Railroad to Carlton Hill, If you don’t want the Daisy—get the catalogue any- 


second stop on Main Line; three minutes’ walk way—it’s free. 


to Nursery. J. M. THORBURN & CoO. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Nurserym on, Florists and Planters RUTHERFORD, W. J. 33 Barclay Street Dept. R New York 
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Ready Now 


HETHER you 

are an amateur, 
just beginning, or an 
enthusiast of years, 
you'll find Dreer’s Gar- 
den Book for 1912 in- 
valuable. 

Declared by Amer- 
ican gardening experts 
to be the finest and 
most complete cata- 
logue of seeds, plants, 
and bulbs published. 

Has 288 pages, 1,000 
illustrations, 4 beau- 
tifully colored pages, 
and 4 duotone plates. 


Full Directions Given 
for the growing of every plant 
seed, and vegetable. "head of 
our collection of New Hardy 
Plants—the best and latest Larkspurs, Iris 
Phloxes, Pzonies—new Hardy Shrubs an 
Hardy Climbers. _ A complete offering of 
the World’s Best, Roses—strong 2-Year-old 
plants that will give a full crop this season. 
Mailed free to anyone men- 
tioning this publication 


DREER’S ORCHID-FLOWERED SWEET PEAS—the finest of all, 
with immense wavy flowers in sprays ef 3 and 4 blossoms each. Just 
Te —- ed sonny 
range per 
per 1 pound. "Carden Bock free with each order. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


[DREER'S 


GARDEN BOOK]; 


























Sweet Peas 
Six Superb Spencers 


For 25 cts. “° will mail one regular packet each 


* of FLorENceE NIGWTINGALE, the lar- 
gest and best lavender; ConsTaNce OLIVER, rich rose 
pink on cream; Marie Coretti, beautiful, brilliant 
crimson; PRIMROSE SPENCER, the best primrose; SENA- 
TOR SPENCER, claret flaked on heliotrope; and W. T 
HutTcuHins, apricot overlaid with blush-pink. These 
six superb Spencers are shown, painted from nature, 
on pages tog and t10 of Burpee’s Annual for 1912. 
Purchased separately they would cost 65 cts., but all 
six packets, with leaflet on culture, will be mailed for 
only 25 cts.; five collections for $1.00. 


BURPEE’S 
ANNUAL FOR 1912 


This “Stent SatesMAN” of the World’s Largest 
Mail-Order Seed Trade is a Bright Book of 178 Pages. 
It tells the plain truth about the Best Seeds that can 
© grown,—as proved at our famous ForpHooK FARMS 
—the largest, most complete Trial Grounds in America. 
It is Mailed Free upon application. Shall we send 
YOU a copy? 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 
Philadelphia 

















A TABLESPOONFUL OF SOAP POWDER | 


SHOULD WEIGH AN OUNCE AND MAKE A 
QUART OF SOLID SOAP PASTE | 


See 


is Condensed—Dry Soap 
Powder—in the smallest 


possible Bulk. 


A Tablespoonful of 
PEARLINE weighs twice 
as much or more than the | 
Fluffed Powders when 
they are dried. 


Therefore—use for any 
purpose 4 to 2 as much 
PEARLINE as you do of 
these Fluffed-Moisture La- 


den Powders. Makes Dia 


Too Much — ~e Step Lively 
is not so le ~~ ~~ N . 
Good ; ts ~ 
ion VAMES ar 
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Enough. 
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N every civilized part of our great world the best dressed and most 
beautifully formed women are continually singing their praises of the 


ROYAL WORCESTER 


CORSETS 


Note the exquisite grace and perfect ease of the three figures in the 
music room. Symmetrical lines, correct style and absolute comfort, 
whether standing, sitting or walking, characterize all wearers of these 
favorite corsets. For every type of figure there are all lengths, heights 
and sizes. Prices $1 to $5. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 


Royal Worcester Corset Co. Makers also of 
Worcester, Mass. BON TON Corsets $3 to $20 
New York Chicago San Francisco. ADJUSTO Corsets $3 and $5 




















Lincoln Memorial Sunday 


February 11, 1912 


The 
American Missionary Association 


invites all the loyal young people of our 
country to observe this Memorial Sunday. 

The Association has prepared a Scheme 
for Study and a Lincoln Memorial Exer- 
cise for this great occasion. Sunday 
Schools, Young Peoples Societies, Churches 
and Guilds are invited to keep the day, 
using this special service in commemora- 
tion of our great and martyred President. 

“The Scheme” for patriotic study, the 
Lincoln Memorial Exercise and Envolopes 
may be secured from any one of the offices 
of the American Missionary Association. 


In 1911 more than 120,000 loyal Con- 
gregational young people kept this day. 
Are there not 200,000 ready to observe 
Lincoln Memorial Sunday, February 11, 
1912? 


American Missionary Association 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIlinois 

21 Brenham Place, San Francisco, California 
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LUNCH MUFFINS 


What a delightfully appetizing Breakfast Dish is 
fae of Mufhns, just baked to aturn! To get 


a 
a highly satisfactory result, with richness and rare 
flavor, use 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE — Mix two cups flour, a pinch of salt and two 
teaspoonfuls baking powder, and sift together twice. 
Beat two eggs without separating until light; add five 
tablespoonfuls Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk diluted with three- 
fourths cup of water; add this to 
the flour, together with three 
ounces of butter, melted. Beat 
well and bake in greased muffin 

Tings about twenty minutes. 


Write for Borden’s Recipe Book 
BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 


“Leaders of Quality’’ 
Est. 1857 New York 





At last—the perfect light. 
Prove it at our expense. 


Science has discovered a perfect artificial light 
—a light that will be welcomed by thousands of 
discriminating people who are tired of the daz- 
zling glare of the electric globe, the flicker of the 
gas jet, the dull flame of the ordinary oil burner. 

The Master Lamp, built on an entirely new 
principle, gives the softest, clearest, most restful 
light ever produced, withdut any smoke, smell or 
dirt. Saves your eyesight, your time and your 
money. This Master Lamp must prove entirely 
satisfactory to you always or it will not be sold. 
It must sell itself to you by merit alone in your 
own home. 


t Master Lamp 


“Condensed Sunshine” 


is beautifully wrought in an artistic design in 
bright polished brass, dull brass, and jap bronze. 
Its outward appearance is in keeping with the 
clear, soft, restful, sunshine-like ray that it gives. 
Because of its acknowledged superiority over all 
other lamps, because it is the only real improve- 
ment in oil burning made since 1772, because it is 
135 years ahead of all other lamps, it is the only 
lamp that is and can be : 


Sold on a Perpetual Guarantee 


We stand ready at any time. after you buy it to 
replace it or refund your money if it is in any 
way unsatisfactory. It is manufactured only by 
us and sold to you direct, and can be obtained 
through no other source. Its price is $5.00, 
charges prepaid. If you would care for further 
particulars about this remarkable lamp, send for 


our booklet, “The Master Lamp.” Address Dept. 
M 


United [Lamp and Burner Company 


New York Boston Chicago 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Premier Carrier of the South 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


AIKEN, S. C. 





COLUMBIA, S. C:- 





CHARLESTON, S._C. 





SUMMERVILLE, S. C. 





FLORIDA 





SAVANNAH, GA. 





Out-Door Life, Golfing, Motoring, 





Riding, Driving, Hunting. ete. 





The Southern’s Southeastern Limited 


Dining Car. 


Through Pullman Drawing-Room, State-Room, Sleeping Cars between 
New York, Aiken, Augusta, Savarnah, Ga., and Jacksonville. where 
connections are made for all points in Florida, also for the Over-Sea trip 
to Key West and ship to Havana. 

Connecting Service at Columbia for and from Summerville and Charleston. 
Apply to any Agent of Southern Railway or Connecting Lines. 


New York Office, 264 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia Office, 828 Chestnut St. 


N.B.—Southern Railway System embraces territory offering unusually attractive and 
remunerative places for investment in agriculture, fruit culture, farming and 


manufacturing. 


Coaches, 


Baltimore Office, 119 E. Baltimore St. 
Washington Office, 705 15th St.. N. W. 














Dominick & Dominick 


333 Walnut St. 
Cincinnati, O. 


115 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 








@ We offer the Sinking Fund 
Bond of an industrial company, 
to pay nearly 5%. The net 
earnings are over ten times 
the annual interest charges and 
the market value of its stocks 
is over $40,000,000. This 
Bond is the only debt of the 
company. 


CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION 











VICTORIA 
AUSTRALIA 


Unusual Inducements Offered to 
Settlers. 


Lands at $40 to $75 Per Acre and 31% 
Years to Pay for It. 


The Victorian Government of Australia has for years 
been working towards the completion of the most elaborate 
plan of irrigation development ever undertaken by a com- 
monwealth, 

Victoria offers unusual inducements to settlers, offering 
the finest of lands at prices from $40 to $75 per acre, 
with 31% years to pay for same. 

Victoria’s irrigated areas will grow all the products of 
the temperate and semi-tropical zones. They are equally 
suited to dairying, the growing and fattening of live stock, 
and the culture of fruit and vegetables. 

Victoria’s climate gives charm and healthfulness to rural 
life. The air is pure, sunny days are almost continuous, 
and there is a freedom from both the arctic cold which 
chills and the tropic heat which enervates. 

Settlers who think seriously of investigating this offer 
ing can feel assured that every statement made is honest 
and correct, the Victorian Government being behind every 
statement, insuring the colonist right and proper treat 
ment. 

The new steamship Tahiti will leave San Francisco on 
April 3d, with a special excursion bound direct to Mel- 
bourne. A very low one way and round trip rate has 
been made and any information, folders, booklets, etc., 
regarding this section, can be had by addressing The 
Peck-Judah Co., U. S. Agents of the Land Dept. of the 
eine Government, 687 Market St., San Francisco, 

al. 
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Survey of the World 


Governor Wilson “\ ‘Surprising amount 
and His Friends ©! attention has been 


given by the press 
and the public to such details of the re- 
lations of Governor Woodrow Wilson 
and Editor George Harvey as are known 
or rumored. We discussed the subject 
editorially last week. ~To  recapitu- 
late: Henry Watterson, editor of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, has 
published an account of the “break.” 
[It seems that Messrs. Wilson, Har- 
vey and Watterson held a conference 
in New York City to consider the for- 
Mr. Watterson 


mer’s campaign plans. 
was greatly disappointed to find the Gov- 
ernor ungrateful to the New York editor, 
and “‘a schoolmaster rather than a states- 


man.” Apparently, Colonel Harvey 
asked Governor Wilson whether his (the 
editor’s) advocacy of the Governor’s 
cause was helping or hirting his candi- 
dacy. Governor Wilson frankly stated 
it to be his belief that it was injuring 
him. This, friends of Colonel Harvey 
confess, may be true in so far as the fact 
that financial interests are supposed to 


own bonds of Colonel Harvey’s publish-. 


ing company would give the impression 
(especially thruout the Middle West) 
that “the interests” have made Governor 
Wilson their candidate. But—to quote 
Mr, Watterson—“Colonel Harvey was 
grievously wounded. He had been fight- 
ing Governor Wilson’s baftle for many 
years and had idealized his chief.” Gov- 
ernor Wilson has refused to discuss 
Colonel Watterson’s statement, only say- 
ing that the latter is “a nice old gentle- 
man.” Senator Gore (Oklahoma, Dem- 
ocrat) comments: “The whole Wilson- 
Harvey-Watterson episode is a bubble, 
not a billow. The head and the 


heart of the Governor’s offending is that 
he told the truth.” One version of the 
affair is that Colonel Harvey tried to 
persuade. Governor Wilson to accept 
financial aid in his candidacy from 
Thomas I. Ryan, the New York finan- 
cier, and that the Governor declined ; it 
was then, the story runs, that Colonel 
Harvey put his question and was an- 
swered so frankly. The Watterson ver- 
sion differs from this account, stating 
that the. Kentucky editor busied himself. 
at Governor Wilson’s instance, in raising 
funds for the latter’s boom. In a letter 
addressed to Senator Tillman, who had 
exprest himself as “greatly imprest by 
Governor Wilson,’ whom he regarded 
as stronger than ever, Colonel Watterson 
said : 

“As the business proceeded, the name of 
Thomas F. Ryan not unnaturally came into 
my mind. He is a Democrat. He is a Vir- 
ginian. He is my friend. Knowing him to 
be a disinterested man, having no axe to grind, 
I hoped that I might induce him to help out 
what I believed a worthy cause. Gov. Wil- 
son’s managers were delighted with the sug- 
gestion. Col. Harvey had nothing whatever 


to do with it, and as far as 1 am aware knew 
nothing whatever about it. 


“Thruout this unhappy affair I have been an 
unwilling witness .. . having been up to the 
hour of the Harvey incident, a sincere be- 
liever in Gov. Wilson. He is a man of ability. 
In some ways he might prove a candidate of 
availability, but I fear thaf if he became our 
President we might discover all too late that 
he possesses personal peculiarities which 
would prove disastrous.” 


Colonel Watterson would like to have 
the controversy arbitrated, and urges the 
selection of a “court of honor,” for Gov- 
ernor Wilson brands as “absolutely un- 
true’ the statement that he ever author- 
ized Colonel Watterson to collect money 
for his campaign. Major William F, 
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McCombs, who is in charge of the 
Woodrow Wilson Press Bureau in New 
York, says that Colonel Watterson sug- 
gested Mr. Ryan as a contributor to the 
Wilson fund, but adds that he himself re- 
fused to solicit or accept Mr. Ryan’s 
money. Somewhat earlier Mr. Bryan 
discussed the Wilson-Harvey break in 
his Commoner, saying in part: 


“The recent break between Gov. Wilson and 
Coi. Harvey illustrates the rmpossibility of co- 
operation between men who look at public 
questions trom-different points ot view. Col. 
Harvey became a supporter of Mr. Wilson 
when he was selected as the Democratic can- 
didate for Governor of New Jersey,-and he 
continued his support when Gov. Wilson be- 
gan to be discussed as a candidate for the 
Presidency. Of course. it is absurd for Col. 
Harvey’s friends to talk about his ‘bringing 
Gov. Wilson out.’ . His conspicuous sup- 
port was not only of no advantage, but it be- 
came actually a disadvantage; it did not bring 
’ to Gov. Wilson the class for which Col. Har- 
vey speaks, but it alienated men just as honest 
as Col. Harvey’s friends, who could not un- 
derstand why Col. Harvey praised Gov. Wil- 
son personally without endorsing the things 
for which Gov. Wilson stands. It naturally 
aroused suspicion as to the sincerity of one 


or the other.” 
Governor Wilson told 


reporters 
last week that he would probably send a 
special message to the New Jersey leg- 
islature urging the ratification of the 
amendment to the Federal Constitution 
providing for the imposition of an in- 
come tax. 


as 


Lawrence _ The strike of some 22,- 
Indianapolis 000 textile workers of 
Lawrence, Mass., is now 
in its third week. On January 27 rep- 
resentatives of the mills issued a state- 
ment that they would have no further 
negotiations with Joseph H. Ettor, of 
New York, the strike leader, and that de- 
mands for an increase of 15 per cent. in 
wages, the abolition of the premium sys- 
tem and double pay for overtime, cannot 
be granted. “An increasing number of 
operatives have returned to work,” the 
statement continues. The strikers, on the 
other hand, voted to put off further con- 
ferences and to call upon Governor Foss 
for an investigation of conditions in the 
mills. The strikers are in want now and 
are hungry. An earlier statement of the 
American Woolen Company rehearses 
the fact that the strike results from the 
passage of the fifty-four hour bill, in 
the interests of women and minors: 
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“The close competition between the mills all 
over the country would not allow such a re- 
duction in hours to go into effect without a 
corresponding reduction in wages. 

“Comparison of the wages paid in the mills 

of Lawrence with the wages paid in other mill 
centres as shown by tables already published, 
proves conclusively that the range of wages 
in the Lawrence mills is higher than that in 
any other textile centers in the country pro- 
ducing the same grade of goods.” _ 
The rate of wages paid in the mills is 
stated to exceed $9 a week except in the 
case of minors.——Governor Foss sent 
a special message to the Massachusetts 
Legislature on January 25 urging 
prompt investigation by a legislative 
committee or an appointed commission 
of the causes of the strike. The reduc- 
tion in wages as a result of the fifty-four 
hour law is not, perhaps, the only griev- 
ance, the Governor says. The strikers 
believe 

“That for years the employers have pursued 
the policy of bringing into their mills the 
cheapest grade of labor obtainable in this or 
in foreign countries, and by fines and other 
methods have reduced wages far below that 
decent standard which American citizens 
should enjoy. If these things are true, their 
truth should be established by public inves- 
tigation arid the fact should be given the wid- 
est publicity.. If not true, their effective de- 
nial is equally important. 

“The industry in which the strike originated 
is one that has been especially favored by 
tariff laws designed, and only justified, on the 


es that they protect and elevate American 
a 


William D. Haywood, acquitted with — 
Moyer and Pettibone of the charge of 
assassinating Governor Steunenberg, of 
Idaho, with a dynamite bomb, and de- 
nounced by the Denver Trades and Labor 
Assembly on January 28, as an enemy of 
organized labor, reached Lawrence on 
January 24 and was greeted by several 
thousand strikers and their friends, ac- 
companied by three bands and a drum 
corps. A parade of some 5,000 persons 
followed. At a mass meeting held on 
Sunday in City Hall, under the auspices 
of a Socialist club, Organizer Ettor said: 

“The strike is not settled. I am not giving 
away my plans. but this town will not be very 
happy in two days from now. There will be 
no dynamite used, but something is going to 
happen. Nobody will be killed. 

“If the mill men intend to use the wolf of 
hunger as an argument, it may break the lim- 
itations of men, women, and children, and de- 
stroy lives. Jt may be necessary that they go 
back to. work in the mills, but we will cripple 
their machinery. God pity their looms. God 








pity their cloth. 
any suits. 

“They will need 5,000,000 militiamen to keep 

track of our pickets. We may use dynamite 
that has been planted, the dynamite of class 
solidarity, the fuse of working class rebellion. 
We are going to do nothing tomorrow. We 
are going to put our hands in our pockets and 
keep them there.” 
Executing Ettor’s threats, 7,000 rioters 
threw the city of Lawrence into a state 
of terror on Monday, beginning the de- 
struction of property before daylight. 
The mob sang the “Marseillaise,” threw 
chunks of ice and other missiles, beat 
passersby, wrecked street cars, and 
smashed window glass at the mills. 
Martial law was besought by the citizens. 
On January 22, John Mitchell, for- 
merly president of the United Mine 
Workers of America; Frank Hayes, 
vice-president ; John Walker and W. B. 
Wilson, who as delegates to the last con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, were accused of not following 
out the directions of the mine workers in 
supporting a resolution condemning the 
National Civic Federation, were exon- 
erated by the convention. The exonera- 
tion of the accused labor leaders took the 
form of a favorable vote in accepting the 
report of the American Federation of 
Labor delegates that was submitted to 
the convention by Vice-President Hayes. 
On the same day it was voted as a con- 
stitutional amendment that children un- 
der sixteen years of age should not be 
employed in the mines. An open joint 
conference of representatives of the 
miners -and mine operators is now in 
progress. The demands of the anthra- 
cite district, in brief, are: 

A one-year contract; a workday of not more 

than eight hours; a demand for a 20 per cent. 
increase of wages over those awarded in 1903; 
a minimum scale of $3.50 a.day for miners, 
and $2.75 a day for laborers engaged in con- 
struction work, and a demand that coal be 
mined and paid for by the ton of 2,240 pounds, 
wherever practicable. 
The bituminous wage demands include 
the provision that all coal be weighed be- 
fore being screened and be paid for on 
the mine run basis, that a flat 10 cents a 
ton increase at the basing point be grant- 
ed, etc. The miners’ demands will not 
be granted ; they never are. A joint scale 
commission will fight it out between op- 
erators and operatives. A strike is un- 
likely. 


They won't be able to make 
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Representative Rainey, of 
Illinois, made an argument 
before the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs last week in sup- 
port of his resolution for an investiga- 
tion as to the secession of Panama and 
our acquisition of the Canal Zone. He 
could prove, he said, that the State De- 
partment was a party to an agreement 
designed to cause the revolution. He 
has published a statement in which he 
asserts that Dr, Amador (who afterward 
was Panama's first President) came to 
New York several weeks before the rev- 
olution of November 3, 1903, that he 
conferred with’ William Nelson Crom- 
well and Bunau-Varilla, and that on Oc- 
tober 18, two days before he sailed for 
home, he sent to his son, a surgeon of 
the United States Army, then stationed 
in Massachusetts, a letter, a photographic 
copy of. which will be laid before the 
committee. Mr. Rainey publishes the 
letter, a part of which is as follows: 
“The plan seems to be good. A portion of 
the isthmus declares itself independent, and 
that portion the United States will not allow 
any Colombian forces to attack. An As- 
sembly is called, and this gives authority to a 
Minister to be appointed by the new Govern- 
ment in order to make a treaty without need 
of ratification by that Assembly. The treaty 
being approved by both parties, the new re- 
public remains under the protection of the 
United States, and to it are added the other 
districts of the isthmus which do not already 
form part of the new republic, and these also 
remain under the protection of the United 
States. The movemént will be delayed a 
few weeks. We want to have here the Min- 
ister who is going to be named, so that, once 
the movement is made, he can be appointed 
by cable and take up the treaty. In thirty 
days all will be concluded. As soon as 
hee Spoor, | is arranged 1 will ask B. V. to 
look out for you. He says if you do not wish 
to go he will look out for a position for you 
in New York. He is a man of great influ- 
ence.” 
Mr. Rainey protests against the re- 
fusal of our Government to submit the 
dispute with Colombia for arbitration 
at The Hague.——Panama’s Supreme 
Court has given an opinion that Presi- 
dent Arosemena may be a candidate at 
this year’s election if he takes a vacation 
of six months, thus satisfying the re- 
quirements of the law which says no 
one shall be a candidate for President 
who has held the office during the 
six months immediately preceding an 
election. 


The Panama 
Controversy 
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A series of decisions by 
the Supreme Court, 
made public last month, 
down the principle that  ship- 
pers suffering from civil injuries 
from railroads must go to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission before 
going to the courts for relief. Also, 
a decision of the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina that a State law requiring com- 
mon carriers to accept for transportation 
freight offered at any regular station of 
the carrier and to transport it was over- 
ruled. The North Carolina statute pro- 
vides a penalty for each day that the car- 
rier holds the goods after receiving them 
and before forwarding them. Justice 
McKenna points out in his decision that, 
under Federal law, before a com- 
mion carrier may accept freight for 
transportation, it must publish its 
rates and regulations. The State was 
thereby precluded from legislating on 
the subject of conditions under which 
freight should be accepted for interstate 
transportation. The North Carolina case 
is found by critics to be parallel with the 
Minnesota 2-cent rate case, upon which 
an opinion has not yet been rendered. 
——Wisconsin’s income tax law, enacted 
by the last legislature, was held constitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court of the State 
in a decision published January 9. 

It is now. ten days since the Moss com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
reported in the Wiley-McCabe investiga- 
tion, unanimously exonerating Dr. Wiley 
and his associates, while criticising the 
former’s conception of his duties.—— 
The Duke of Connaught, Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada, also the Duchess and the 
Princess Patricia, visited New York last 
week as guests of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
Ambassador to Great Britain. The Duke 
proceeded to Washington, where he 
called upon the President and dined at 
the British Embassy. On January 24 
Justice Kalisch of the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey sentenced for a year’s im- 
prisonment Louis Kuehnle, late Repub- 
lican boss of Atlantic City. Kuehnle 
must also pay a fine of $1,000. Other 
grafters were sentenced to terms of from 
three months to one year each. Sen- 
ator Culberson of Texas, in demanding 
an investigation into campaign expenses 
in 1904 and 1908, on January 24, made 
sweeping charges of corruption against 
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lays 


the Republican committeés for those and 
other years. Indirectly he charged that 
foreign ambassadorships were bestowed 
as a reward for campaign ‘contributions, 
and he intimated that in the 1904 cam- 
paign the Republicans raised $11,000,- 
000. The Senator’s speech was made 
in anticipation of an unfavorable report 
by the committee on contingent expenses 
on his resolution providing for an in- 
vestigation. Stating that his resolution 
did not go back of 1904, Mr. Culberson 
said this was due to the necessity of fix- 
ing a limit, and was not because of the 
fact that money had not been corruptly 
used prior to that time, for, he said: 

“Men high in party councils, one of them 
afterward attaining the vice-presidency and 
then the presidency, laughed and rejoiced in 
1880 around the banquet board that ‘soap’ was 
potential in elections. It is well remembered 
how James B. Foster, president of the Repub- 
lican League in 1888, would have fried the fat 
out of special and protected interests to force 
campaign contributions.” 

Six Republican Governors are now 
working for the Roosevelt candidacy, 
and in constant communication: Aldrich 
(Neb.), Bass (N. H.), Hadley (Mis- 
souri), Glasscock (W. Va.), Osborn 
(Mich.) and Stubbs (Kas.). Headquar- 
ters of what is styled the Roosevelt Na- 
tional Committee have been opened in 
Chicago, in the Congress Hotel, Mich- 
igan Boulevard. On the evening of 
January 22 Senator La Follette of Wis- 
consin addressed a large audience at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, this being his 
first appearance in the city. The Pro- 
gressive Senator spoke for almost two 
hours, following Reginald Post, for- 
merly Governor of Porto Rico, and Gif- 
ford Pinchot. In the course of the 
evening no speaker named either ex- 
President Roosevelt or President Taft. 
Mr. La Follette was very hoarse, but 
received generous applause when he 
made a complimentary reference to the 
woman’s suffrage agitation and declared 


‘for an unlimited application of the recall 


—even to Justices of the United States 
Supreme Court. 


a? eggs ah revolution 
Civil Wars 1as_ ~=been _—_ supprest. 
On the 22d, when the 

rebels had nothing left but Guayaquil, 
their commander, General Montero (who 
was fighting in the interest of Flavio 
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THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 


ARRIVES AT WASHINGTON 


Ambassador Bryce, the elderly figure at the left, is welcoming the Duke, on whose right stands Major A, W. 


Butt, President Taft’s military aide. 
extreme left 


Alfaro), surrendered to General Plaza, 
who had brought the Government’s army 
from Quito down to the coast. Where- 
upon the people of Guayaquil attacked 
the revolutionist troops in barracks, and 
80 were killed or wounded. A peace 
agreement was signed on the following 
day, when Plaza’s troops entered the city. 
Ex-President Eloy Alfaro, General Mon- 
tero and General Paez were found in 
hiding places, and they narrowly escaped 
death at the hands of the people. Gen- 
eral Montero was promptly tried by 
court martial and sentenced to be im- 
prisoned for sixteen years. The people 
of Guayaquil had clamored for a death 
sentence, and when the judgment of the 
court was announced by General Plaza, 
the presiding officer, they broke into the 
court room, shot Montero to death, 
dragged his body to the street, hacked off 
the head, built a fire and burned both 
head and trunk. Alfaro and Paez were 
then sent to Quito for trial. There, on 
the 28th, a mob broke into the peniten- 
tiary and lynched them, together with 


Chandler Hale, Third Assistant Secretary of State, stands at the 


General Flavio Alfaro, Medardo Alfaro 
and Manuel Serrano. The captain of 
our gunboat “Yorktown,” Commander 
Bertolette, died of yellow fever on the 
24th. The ship was ordered north, and 
the “Maryland,” on her way to Guaya- 
quil from Honolulu, was intercepted by 
wireless message. A seaman also died 
and six more are ill. The dead officer’s 
young wife had been waiting for him in 
San Francisco. Her bereavement recalls 
a romantic courtship and marriage. 
When our battleship fleet was going 
around the world she followed it from 
San Francisco to Yokohama, where the 
marriage took place——There is an- 
archy in the Brazilian city of Bahia, and 
similar conditions prevail in Fortaleza, 
the capital of Ceara. It is asserted that 
the disorder in Bahia is due to Federal 
troops. The Governor has taken refuge 
in the French Consulate, and his suc- 
cessor, recently elected, declines to take 
the office. In Paraguay, President 
Rojas has returned to the capital. His 
brother was killed in battle with the 
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rebels on the 26th. Owing to the de- 
mands of merchants and of Argentine 
and Brazilian naval officers, negotiations 
for peace are in progress. Diplomatic 
relations with Argentina have been dis- 
continued, because of Paraguay’s failure 
to pay for losses suffered when the 
rebels fired upon Argentine ships———In 
Argentina trade is still checked by the 
railroad strike. The Government is ap- 
plying pressure to compel the companies 
to take back the strikers. 


a 


In Cuba, General Nu- 
nez and other leaders 
of the veterans say 
that if President Gomez fails, before 
February 24, to oust all Spanish office- 
holders who fought against Cuban inde- 
pendence, they will appeal to our Gov- 
ernment at Washington. The Supreme 
Court says ‘the act suspending the civil 
service law is unconstitutional. This 
clears the way for Gomez’s decree mak- 
ing the law effective. He has dissolved 


Cuba and 
Central America 


the so-called decapitation commission, 


and is about to issue a decree against the 
Veterans’ Association. Our Government 
desired to acquire a tract of land for the 
enlargement of the Guantanamo naval 
station. Cuba’s Congress seems unwill- 
ing to pass the needed legislation, and 
speculators have intervened by purchas- 
ing the land. There were rumors that 
influence in favor of Germany’s interests 
had been exerted. A member of the 
Cuban Cabinet says: “Cuba will not cede 
an inch to Germany or jeopardize the 
supremacy of the United States in the 
New World.” Since’ the reciprocity 
agreement with Cuba becamé effective, 
in 1903, our annual imports from the 
island have been doubled, and our ex- 
ports to it multiplied by three. 

General Mena, Nicaragua’s Minister of 
War, who was elected president by Con- 
gress in October, has resigned, owing to 
the protest of our chargé d’affaires, Mr. 
Gunther, who pointed out that the agree- 
ment signed at Managua in 1910 by our 
special commissioner, Mr. Dawson, and 
by General Mena and other ministers, 
provides that Presidents must be elected 
by popular vote. It is reported that 
Haytian exiles in Jamaica are planning 
an attack upon the Leconte Government. 
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——Salvador’s Government has caused 
the arrest of two generals and eighteen 
other exiles from Honduras who were 


‘plotting against the Government of that 


country. 
aw 
President Madero, in a letter to 
a Texas newspaper, says he 
thinks General Reyes will be 
sentenced to be imprisoned six or eight 
years. Owners of factories in the 
textile industry thruout the country held 
a conference last week and reached an 
agreement with the_strikers, granting a 
wage increase of 10 per cent. There is 
to be a permanent commission to settle 
industrial disputes, and its work will be 
done in connection with that of a Gov- 
ernment labor bureau. The Govern- 
ment has gained some small victories in 
engagements with Zapata’s bandits. A 
battle was fought last week only twelve 
miles from Cuernavaca. The Zapatist 
prisoners taken will probably be shot, as 
the constitutional guarantees have been 
suspended in that part of the country. 
The people of Morelos complain to Ma- 
dero that the conduct of the soldiers of 
Figueroa, a former governor, is worse 
than that of Zapata’s robbers. 
& 


The second ballotings in 
districts where no candi- 
date received a majority 
took place on January 22 and 25, and re- 
sulted in giving the Social Democratic 
party more than twice the representation 
in the new Reichstag that it had in the 
old. It is now stronger in that body 
than any other single party, as it holds 
110 seats. In the last Reichstag the 
support of the Government was the 
Conservative - Clerical coalition, popu- 
larly known as the “Blue-Black Bloc.” 
In the new Reichstag this group will 
be composed of 93 Clericals or Cen- 
trists and 66 Conservatives, who,’ with 
the aid of the 18 Poles and other 
allies of conservative tendencies, cannot 
muster more than 193 votes. Since this 
does not constitute a majority of the 
total membership of 397, the balance of 
power is held by the National Liberals 
(47), the Radicals (44), and other non- 
Socialist progressives, numbering about 
95. Under the leadership of Ernst Bas- 


Mexico 


Socialist Gains 
in Germany 
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sermann, as successor to Dr. Barth, this 
group will have a greater influence than 
formerly, notwithstanding the reduction 
in membership. All parties except the 
Socialist will support the Government in 
its army and naval bills, so the test of 
strength will come on some later issue, 
probably taxation or the tariff. The 
most exciting contests took place in the 
“Kaiser districts” of Berlin and Pots- 
dam, for the Emperor had intimated that 
he would desert his city or his suburban 
palace rather than suffer the humiliation 
of being represented by an avowed 
enemy of the monarchy. Since the re- 
moval of the court would naturally 
have a serious effect upon the prosperity 
of the neighborhood, it was expected 
that this would cut down the Socialist 
vote, but apparently it had little influ- 
ence. Potsdam elected Karl Liebknecht, 
the son of one of the founders of the 
Socialist party, in preference to its own 
burgomaster, a Conservative. Dr. Lieb- 
knecht, who recently served ati eighteen- 
month sentence for anti-militarist propa- 
ganda, declares that the success of the 
Socialists in Germany insures the peace 
of the world. The Socialists would also 
have captured the palace precinct in 
Berlin if the Imperial Chancellor, the 
other ministers and the civil servants 
had not turned out and voted for the 
Radical candidate, Dr. Kaempf, who 
was returned by a majority of only 7 
votes. The city of Cologne, the Catholic 
stronghold of Germany, went Socialist 
for the first time. 

& 

The new French 
Premier, M. Ray- 
mond Poincaré, won 
his first success and received applause 
from all parties of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties by his announcement that France 
had insisted upon the surrender by Italy 
of the twenty-nine Turks seized upon the 
French steamship “Manouba” and taken 
to Cagliari. The prisoners were turned 
over to the French Consul at that port 
and conveyed by a French steamship to 
Trioul, the quarantine station of Mar- 


The Turco-Italian 
War 


seilles, there to be examined by the- 


French physicians to see if they are all 
bona fide members of the Turkish Red 
Crescent Society. It is said that the 
Italian authorities, after testing their 
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medical knowledge, became convinced 
that they were really doctors and nurses, . 
and not, as the Italian detectives at Mar- 
seilles reported, Turkish officers in dis- 
guise. The French Government assumes 
the responsibility of preventing any such 
combatants from entering Tripoli by way 
of Tunis. The Italians have received 
satisfactory assurances that the aero- 
planes seized on the “Carthage” on the 
way to Tunis will not be used against 
them. The importance of the air power 
in modern warfare is shown by the re- 
cent engagement at the oasis of Ghir- 
garish on the coast ten miles west of 
Tripoli. The Italian column was stopped 
and outflanked by a large force of Turks 
and Arabs and was in danger of anni- 
hilation when an aeroplane which was 
trying out its motor appeared upon the 
scene and frightened the enemy so that 
the Italians were able to hold them off 
until nightfall. The Turkish Parlia- 
ment has. been dissolved and the cabinet 
is being reorganized by the Grand Vizier, 
Said Pasha. Apparently the Ottoman 
Government is no nearer than three 
months ago toward consenting to the 
alienation of Tripoli, The court martial 
at Istib, Macedonia, investigating the 
disorders resulting from the bomb throw- 
ing which caused the death of twelve 
persons in a mosque last December, has 
condeinned nineteen persons to death for 
complicity in the outrage, eight of them 
Bulgarians, two Jews, three gypsies and 
six Turks. The Cretans have seized 
upon the present time as auspicious for 
renewing their effort to sever completely 
the connection with Turkey and the 
Cretan Assembly will elect delegates to 
the Greek Chamber of Deputies. 


Js 


The anticipated edict of 
abdication has not ap- 
peared, and the situation 
is more confusing than ever. The armis- 
tice, several times extended, was final- 
ly allowed to lapse on January 209, 
but neither party seems anxious to re- 
sort to arms, tho the republicans are said 
to be preparing an army of 100,000 for 
the conquest of the three provinces, Ho- 
nan, Shan-tung and Pe-chi-li, which are 
still ostensibly loyal, altho the revolu- 
tionary cause is strongly represented 


The Chinese 
Revolution . 
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even there. The forty-seven generals of 
the imperial army united in a tele- 
gram to the Government demanding ab- 
dication and accusing the younger Man- 
chu princes of imperiling the country 
thru their obstinacy. It appears that the 
Empress Dowager and the court are now 
dominated by the younger princes of the 
clan, who insist upon resistance. The 
princes from Inner Mongolia are the 
most warlike. The Mongolian prince, 
Kung, has offered to raise 50,000 troops 
to maintain the dynasty, provided the 
money could be raised by selling the 
gold and silver in the imperial palaces 
at Mukden, which is estimated to be 
worth six or seven million dollars. Much 
of the porcelain and other objects of art 
from the Manchu treasuries is now be- 
ing privately sold. Now that the reac- 


tionaries are in control at the court, 
Yuan Shi-kai is presumably out of favor 
on account of having advocated abdica- 
tion. But the Empress Dowager has con- 
ferred upon him the title of Marquis, 
the highest rank of nobility in China, 
which is only held now by the descend- 


ants of Confucius and the three men 
who were foremost in suppressing the 
Tai-ping rebellion. Yuan has, in ac- 
cordance with Chinese etiquette, repeat- 
edly declined the honor. He is evading 
responsibility at this critical moment by 
a resort to sick leave. He has apparent- 
iy entirely lost the confidence of 
the southern republicans. When Dr Sun 
Yat-sen assumed the presidency of the 
republic it was with the understanding 
that he would resign in favor of Yuan 
Shi-kai in case the latter would come 
out openly in favor of the republic. 
Now, however, Sun denounces the Pre- 
mier as protector of the Manchus and 
declares that he will not give way until 
the Emperor abdicates and the Powers 
recognize the republic. Even if Sun 
were willing to retire the Republican 
National Assembly at Nanking would 
refuse to recognize Yuan. The obstinacy 
of the Manchus has caused the more 
urgent of the republicans to resort to 
violence. Gen. Liang Pi, the most able 
of the Manchu officers and formerly 
commandant of the imperial guards, was 
severely wounded by a bomb thrown at 
midnight by a Chinaman just as the gen- 
eral was alighting from his carriage at 
his home in Peking. Both his legs were 
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broken and he suffered internal injuries. 
On the following noon two bombs were 
thrown at Gen. Chang Huai-tze, com- 
mandant of the Tien-tsin imperial 
troops, as he was alighting from the 
Peking train at that station. The car- 
riage was wrecked, but the general was 
unhurt. So long as the country remains 
in this state of anarchy the danger of 
riots and anti-foreign outrages is daily 
increasing, and the missionaries have 
been officialy advised by their govern- 
ments to withdraw from the interior. 
They are, however, unwilling to leave 
their posts at a time when they are most 
needed in caring for the famine suffer- 
ers and wounded: with which the hospi- 
tals are overcrowded. The American 
missionaries in the south are decidedly 
in favor of the republic ,and some have 
gone so far as to telegraph to the Em- 
press Dowager urging abdication. The 
American Legation has on that account 
issued a warning against the mission- 
aries taking sides in Chinese politics. 
The American contingent of troops from 
the Philippines has now assumed charge 
of a section of the railroad from the 
capital to the sea. This railroad trans- 
ports imperial troops, but will not be 
open to the republicans. Twenty thou- 
sand rifles and 5,000,000 cartridges have 
been shipped from Germany by the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad to Peking for 
the use-of the Imperial Government. 
The attitude of Japan has apparently 
changed and it is even reported that 
Minister Ijuin has been recalled from 
Peking because of his officious support 
of the monarchy. At first Japan and 
Great Britain, thru their representatives 
in Peking, exprest the hope that a lim- 
ited monarchy instead of a_ republic 
would be established by China, and both 
parties were given to understand that 
Russia, France, Germany and the United 
States took the same view. When the 
Japanese Government was interpellated 
on the subject in the House of Repre- 
sentatives Viscount Uchida, Minister of 
Foreign Affa’rs and formerly Ambas- 
sador at Washington, made the follow- 
ing enigmatical reply : 

“The offer of benevolent assistance was 
made to China after an understanding had 
been reached with Great Britain on the sub- 
ject, and we are ready to put it into actual 
»peration at the moment an opportunity should 
arise, but so far there has been no accasion,” 
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[No man, aside from Wilson, Harmon and Clark, is being more closely watched today by 
the Democratic party than Oscar W. Underwood, of Alabama, chairman of the powerful Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives. He has unquestionably made a fine 
record in Congress and is already accounted good ‘Presidential timber” thruout the South. 
Two weeks ago a character sketch of him appeared in Tue INDEPENDENT.—EDITOR,] 


HE American people realize per- 
fectly that the great industries of 
this country are no longer infant 

industries in swaddling clothes, but 
giants in both development and power. 
They know that 
most of them are 
already paying 
the cost of trans- 
porting their 
goods across the 
seas and compet- 
ing on equal 
terms with for- 
eign rivals in the 
markets of the 
Orient, in South 
America, and in 
many cases even 
in the European 
markets against 
the importation of 
whose products to 
this country they 
are protected by 
high tariff duties 
— shutting off 
much of the -rea- 
sonable and neces- 
sary revenue of 
our Government 
while it enables 
the protected in- 
dustries to force 
American citizens to pay them unreason- 
able profits. 

To Americans who understand this— 
and the realization is spreading far and 
wide—there is no possible reason which 
can be given to sustain a protective 
tariff written along prohibitive lines. 
The justification for a tariff in this coun- 
try, today, is for the purpose of raising 
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money to support the Government. 
When we unite upon this standard the 
tariff will cease to be a political issue. 
But as long as it is maintained to en- 
courage and protect monopoly and to pay 
political debts it 
will continue to 
be a sore in the 
life of the nation. 

I represent a 
great manu factur- 
ing district in the 
House of Repre- 
sentatives, but I 
was nominated 
and elected on a 
platform declar- 
ing in favor of 
tariff for revenue 
only. That was 
my Own firm con- 
viction at the time 
and it has been 
ever since. 

Every tariff dis- 
cussion brings be- 
fore us all of the 
lights and_ shad- 
ows of varying 
intensity involved 
in the taxation of 
imported com- 
modities, from the 
position of the ex- 
treme prohibitive protectionist to that 
of the free trader. But in my judg- 
ment, with a deficit in the Treasury, 
the most important question to be con- 
sidered is the raising of revenue to sup- 
port the Government. Duties levied on 
imports of foreign merchandise are the 
system of taxation which I believe is 
favored by a large majority of the peo- 
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ple of the United States and the country 
desires that the Congress shall continue 
this method of raising revenue. But it 
is obvious to all that. the present tariff 
laws are not satisfactory. The differences 
which exist between the two great par- 
ties are not the issue of protection 
against free trade, by any means. The 
true difference is simply this: that’ one 
party desires to write a protective tariff 
which leans as far as possible toward the 
prohibition of imports to the detriment 
of the revenue of the Government and 
to the increased cost to the consumer, 
while the other seeks a tariff for revenue 
only, which favors fair competition. We 
may occasionally find a free trader in the 
ranks of the Democrtic party, but the 
great majority do not favor free trade. 
There has never been a platform of a 
national convention since the organiza- 
tion of the Democratic party that has 
advocated free trade theories. They 
have always maintained that the true po- 
sition of the party was in favor of a 
tariff for revenue only. There has never 
been a tariff bill enacted into law by the 
Democratic party that has not favored 
the doctrine of tariff for revenue as op- 
posed to a tariff levied along free trade 
lines, such as the revenue laws of Great 
Britain. 

The most distinctive tariff bill 


which 
was ever written by the Democrats on 
the statute books of this country was the 
Walker tariff of 1846, where the duties, 


which did not exceed 30 per cent. 
ad valorem, were levied on competitive 
articles—wool, cotton, iron, etc., while 
sugar, coffee, non-competitive articles, 
were on the free list. 

To my mind the true distinction be- 
tween the two great parties of this coun- 
try is the difference between a pro- 
hibitive and a_ competitive tariff bill. 
The Republican party has sought a 
tariff which would prohibit the importa- 
tion of as much foreign merchandise 
from coming into the country as is pos- 
sible and raise any revenue at all, a tariff 
bill primarily to protect the profits of the 
large manufacturer. 

It is true that any tariff taxes which 
are levied which allow.some imports to 
enter the country would, in a sense, be 
a tariff for revenue. But as I under- 
stand the meaning of the declaration of 
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the Democratic party in favor of a tariff 
for revenue it is a competitive tariff— 
that is, a tariff which allows a sufficient 
amount of every product of the United 
States to be imported from abroad to 
bring about fair and honest competition, 
thereby producing revenue and at the 
same time preventing the home producer 
from hiding behind a tariff wall that will 
enable him to establish monopolies and 
unduly increase the burdens of taxation 
resting upon the American people with- 
out their receiving any benefit in return, 
either in the shape of reverie for the 
Government, reasonable cost of living, 
or the honest development of the great 
industrial interests of the country. For 
it is an axiom which cannot be disputed 
that the moment that any industry is en- 
abled to create a monopoly, that moment 
its development along the lines of best 
endeavor and best results has ceased. 

If there was a more general under- 
standing that the tariff is really a tax in 
which private interests share the pro- 
ceeds with the Government, there would 
be a more rigorous questioning of the va- 
rious duties imposed. Professor Taussig 
Says: 

“If an infant industry cannot be strong and 
lusty in a reasonable time, it shows it is de- 
veloped by artificial means and is not justified, 
and the props should be taken away. Statis- 
tics conclusively show that most of our indus- 
tries are now able to stand alone. 

“Our natural advantages, improved machin- 
ery, efficiency of American labor, and ocean 
freight rates in many instances overcome the 


difference in cost of labor at home and 
abroad.” 


There is no possible doubt that the 
present tariff rates are many of them far 
in excess of the difference of the cost of 
production at home and abroad, and 
when they exceed that difference they 
are, of necessity, levied not for the pur- 
pose of raising revenue but for the sole 
purpose of protecting the profits of the 
manufacturer in the home market. To 
my mind this cannot be justified under 
any circumstances; for when the manu- 
facturer has a fair field on equal terms 
he should be made to rely upon his own 
resources, energy and business judgment 
to meet competitors successfully. The 
true and valuable development of our in- 
dustries will result from the latter course. . 
The moment you agree to the doctrine 
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that an industry is entitled to a tariff 
wall to prevent competition, that moment 
you lay the foundation for monopoly that 
will unjustly place burdens upon the con- 
suming masses of the people. 

To maintain the stilted condition which 
obtained after the war of 1812, Con- 
gress was called upon to enact a tariff 
law which would protect a lot of infant 
industries against foreign competition, 
and from that day to this the great in- 
dustries of the country have demanded 
protection which in many cases has been 
prohibitive of any importation. And as 
the infant industry grew and developed 
strength and influence the tariff rates in- 
creased instead of diminished, till we 
find, today, that the duties fail to pro- 
duce sufficient revenue for running the 
Government; while our citizens often 
pay much higher rates than any reason- 
able profit could justify for home pro- 
ductions. 

We may relieve the revenues of the 
nation by levying additional taxes to 
*those already imposed; but it will be in 
order that the present tariff duties as- 
sessed in the interest of the manufac- 
turer may remain prohibitive, thus 
doubling the burden already borne by the 
consumer for the benefit of the manu- 
facturer. Or we may reduce all duties 
to a competitive basis, where they will 
produce sufficient revenue to -meet the 
demands of the Government and at the 
same time reduce the cost of living by 
just so much as the profits have been un- 
just. 

The protective sentiment in this coun- 
try has been cherished and fostered so 
long by the Republican party that the 
great manufacturing interests look upon 
it as a vested right and seem to believe 
that, regardless of consequences, they 
are entitled to the absolute and entire 
control of the American market—tho 
they deprive the Government of revenue 
and the people of the benefits of just 
competition. No one can carefully con- 
sider this matter and say that it is a 
healthy condition. 

It is self-evident that we cannot con- 
tinue to raise the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment through duties on imported 
products if a prohibitive tariff wall is 
maintainéd, and equally evident that the 
consumer is more and moresdeprived of 
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the right to a reasonable competition to 
regulate prices ; while accepting the pub- 
lic conviction concerning the raising of 
revenues by tariff, it is also obvious that 
there is but one just and honest way by 
which the evils into which we have fal- 
len can be cured. We must reduce the 
rates on particular commodities to a 
point where a reasonable amount of im- 
portation is encouraged, creating a fair 
competition. This is not such a serious 
threat that the honest producer need pre- 
pare to go out of business. An importa- 
tion of ten per cent. from foreign coun- 
tries of all the products of American 
consumption covered by the tariff sched- 
ules would produce all of the revenue 
which the Government requires, and with 
ninety per cent. of the American market 
assured to the American producer there 
is little danger of the industry in which 
he is engaged languishing or of his be- 
ing driven out of business. But there is 
the certainty that it would prevent the 
great corporations of America from 
forming combinations behind a tariff 
wall which now produces monopolies. 

The popular and telling argument 
which has been so often made in favor 
of prohibitive duties is that it protects 
American labor. But there is not a pro- 
tected industry where the amount of pro- 
tection afforded has not been far in ex- 
cess of the difference between the cost 
of labor at home and abroad. 

I am very far from being in favor of 
any course which will reduce the wages 
of the American workman. In fact, I 
know that his condition would be im- 
proved by a reduction of the tariff to a 
competitive basis. It would put the in- 
dustries of the country in such a healthy 
condition that when hard times came the 
foreign goods would suffer while the 
American workman held his place. Be- 
hind this high protective wall the Amer- 
ican people are obliged to purchase alone 
from the American manufacturer. This 
expands conditions and develops business 
to such an extent that when hard times 
come there is no place for retrenchment, 
no place for surplus production, and the 
home factories have to shut down. If 
we build our great industries along con- 
servative lines, always recognizing fair 
competition and rates of duty for revenue 
only, while we may not build them so 
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rapidly as under the forcing of the hot- 
house process, we shall overbalance it 
by preventing the downfall and disaster 
of over-production which so often throws 
the American workman out of employ- 
ment altogether. 

' It is the inordinate greed for gain 
which has driven the advocates of pro- 
tection up to the very limits of a pro- 
hibitive tariff, in spite of the fact that 
there is not a great American industry, 
today, which is not exporting its surplus 
products and competing—at lower prices 
than are obtained at home—in the open 
markets of the world. Our agricultural 
implements supply the farmers’ wants 
beyond the seas. Our boots. and shoes 
are worn by people treading the high- 
ways of the Occident and Orient. The 
looms of our factories clothe the inhab- 
itants of many lands. The freight of our 
foreign rivals is carried to market on 
American rails, drawn by American en- 
gines, over American-built bridges. The 
harvests of our farmers feed the toiling 
masses of Europe. We should be the 
unrivaled masters of production and in- 


dustry in every land where free compe- — 


tition can be obtained if we would but 
strike off the shackles which bind us to 
the dead and wholly unnecessary eco- 
nomic system maintained by the Republi- 
can party, creating false standards and 
wasteful conditions at home. 
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We cannot strike them off all in an 
hour, or a day, without serious danger. 
But we can turn our faces away from 
them, and gradually and carefully adjust 
our laws to meet the new conditions 
which face us, without injury either to 
labor or capital. The Democratic party 
does not intend to abandon the custom 
houses, but it favors a policy of customs 
duties for revenue purposes only—the re- 
duction of tariff taxes to a point where 
fair competition will bring about reason- 
able prices and destroy monopolistic 
tendencies. It holds that no tariff law is 
either warranted or just which protects 
the profits of the producer and destroys 
honest competition. 

I have never been able to see why the 
great manufacturer should have his 
profits protected any more than the 
farmer, the grocer, the lawyer; and 
whenever we enter the realm of protec- 
tion we are in the zone of protecting 
profits. A tariff bill high enough to pro- 
tect a man’s profits is a tariff levied, not 
for revenue, but for the purpose of en-° 
riching a private interest at the expense 
of the people and of the Government. 


‘The sooner the people of the United 


States realize this fact the sooner they 
will cast off the theories of protection. 
which they can do without injury to 
either the commerce or the labor of the 
country. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


Touch 


BY MELANCHTHON WOOLSEY STRYKER 


He is not “here,” He is not “there,” 
Who always is and everywhere! 

In earth and sea and deaths of air, 
Above, beneath, about, within, 

Is God. ‘There’s nothing can begin 

Or move or be, or e’er has been 

Or e’er will come, and He outside. 
Sunset and morning, storm and tide, 
Enrobe His presence. All abide 

His will who is the soul of all. 

The cyclone’s shock, the sparrow’s fall, 
The orphan’s tear, the nation’s call, 

He knows and feels. His life is light 
Of stars that march the fields of night 


And of the eye where love is bright. 

The heart of man His heart begat, 

Man’s thought—He enters in thereat. 

By every cradle-side He ‘sat. 

Swathing the new-born in His grace, 

Its birthright portion His embrace. 

And tho we have not seen His face— 

We speak,.He hears. He prompts the cry 

Which seeks to find Him; He is nigh, 

Because Most Lowly the Most High. 

If poor and blind, in naked fear, 

The doubt saith “Nowhere!” take good cheer 

For the child-spirit spells: “Now, here!” 
Cuinton, N. Y. 





The Windsor Club Stories 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


WITH An INTRODUCTION 


HREE men were of paramount in- 
f fluence in the life of Mrs. Ward. 
Of these the most spiritual was 
Phillips Brooks. It is no exaggeration 
to say that Mr. Brooks was Mrs. Ward’s 
hero. He reinforced her work among 
the drinking fishermen of Gloucester. 
When her courage was faltering his was 
the strength that exalted her power. 

In the winter of 1889 there was given 
a luncheon in the home of Mrs. James T. 
Fields that hada more lasting influence 
on Mrs. Ward’s life than any other func- 
tion she ever attended. There were pres- 
ent Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Phil- 
lips Brooks; Sarah Orne Jewett, Mrs. 
Ward, Mrs. Fields and the present 
writer. Within two years Mr. Brooks 
was to be made Bishop of Massachusetts 
and in less than two years more to pass 
away. Dr. Holmes had six years to live 
in the fulness of his unique ability. In 
June, 1909, Sarah Orne Jewett, one of 
the loveliest characters in American lit- 
erature, breathed her last in her father’s 
home. 

As the luncheon progressed, spark 
struck spark, and the two great men 
conversed as the gods converse in Olym- 
pus. Soon the talk deepened, and, as 
could not help but happen when Mr. 
Brooks was present, the subjects were 
winnowed out until the only great topic 
in life was left—religion. Mr. Brooks 
was strangely grave and moved that 
afternoon. Dr. Holmes was no less rev- 
erent as he regarded Mr. Brooks with an 
expression of devout trust. 

Then Mr. Brooks, feeling himself 
among those who believed, “raised him- 
self and us,” as Mrs. Ward exprest it. 
“to one of those rare altitudes of which 
one always says afterward, ‘It was good 
to be there.’ ” 


I cannot better show the effect upon 
Mrs. Ward, of one of the most remark- 
able conversations which we ever heard, 
than by quoting from her “Chapters 
From a Life”: 


“He began to talk about the duties of the 
upper to the lower classes of society, and of 
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the Christian to the irreligious. He spoke 
rapidly, then earnestly, then eagerly, hotly, 
without fear and without reproach, like the 
Christian Bayard that he was. At the last, he 
pushed on into monolog—a thing I never 
heard him do before; and no one, not even 
the king of Boston conversers, cared to in- 
terrupt him... . 


“To my surprise, he spoke of the Salvation 
Army in language of deep respect. He hon- 
ored its work. He prophesied heartily for its 
future. He spoke contemptuously of the 
nervousness of people of ease about infection 
in clothing brought from the sweat-shops, and 
from homes whose horrors few of us troubled 
a heart-throb to alleviate. With sacred in- 
dignation he rebuked the heathen of the West 
End, who cared neither for their own souls 
nor for those of other men. He scored 
worldliness of heart and life in a lofty de- 
nunciation, to which it was impossibie to offer 
a protesting word. 

“He mentioned, by name, a certain fashion- 
able men’s club-on the Back Bay.” 

The “Prelude” which follows tells the 
startling personal suggestion made by 
Dr. Holmes and its effect on the 
preacher. 

In Mrs. Ward’s “Though Life Do Us 
Part” she dramatized Mr. Brooks’s spir- 
itual power thru the medium of Sterling 
Hart. For to her his was the most sterl- 
ing heart she had ever known. 

But the immediate effect of that lunch- 
eon was to crystallize her imagination 
upon the regeneration of club life. This 
thought haunted her day and night. How 
often have we talked the matter over! 
Phillips Brooks was gone, the only man 
who could have or would have dared. 
She felt as if the mantle of his lost op- 
portunity for this special service had 
fallen upon her. So for years she 
planned a series of Club stories, of which. 
Sterling Hart, the real hero of that other 
book, should be the regenerating influ- 
ence in this. 

Another man had a temporary influ- 
ence over Mrs. Ward’s spiritual imagina- 
tion in her later years. He was the pas- 
tor of the church which she attended 
whenever she could. This man was full 
of anecdote, and his sermons teemed with 
illustrations gathered by personal obser- 
vation of the poor and the tempted. Sev- 
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eral of his stories she saved for her Club 
series—stories that I had forgotten, but 
which she nevet did—for she had a mind 
etched by indelible memories of suffer- 
ings and pathos. ; 

It may be interesting, in the premise 
of the “Prelude,” to read her own brief 
outline, as it lies before me, of what I 
believe promised to be the most power- 
ful stories of her career. 

Club Stories. 
I. 

ist. Scene at Mrs.. Field’s table when Dr. 
Holmes said to Phillips Brooks—“It seems to 
me you are the man to go to the 
Club,” etc., ete. 

II. 

The Reverend Sterling Hart at the Wind- 
sor Club. This story gives the tale of the 
clergyman, a friend of Dr. Hart’s, who had 
been paid a $100 fee. Stories are told at 
dinner about wedding fees. He says: “The 
largest I ever received was $100.” Business 
man present follows him home and challenges 
the statement. “Two years ago you married 
me. I sent you a fee of $500.” 

“T received but $100.” 

“Will you come with me to ?” He 
named a prominent attorney. They go. The 
attorney acknowledges the deed. “Thought 
$100 was enough for a minister’s fee. Was 
hard up. Pocketed the difference.” 


Dr. Hart afterward seeks the humiliated 
lawyer; wins his confidence; learns that the 
fall was the result of poker at the club. Scores 
the game and the players—but reinstates the 
erring man in his pitying friendship.” 


IIL. 
Story of the widow who had buried her only 
child, and “having nothing to lose and nothing 
to fear,” offered her services to pastor to re- 


lieve misery of others. Unwedded mother— 
untouched, unsoftened, her baby dies. Noth- 
ing moves her. The widow, determined to 
melt her heart, dresses the dead child in the 
baby clothes of her own baby 

Then the woman breaks and brings the little 
corpse to the widow’s door. “Can she stay 
here? That room ain't fit for her.” 

Sterling Hart tells this story at the club to 
draw the men into sympathy with real and 
wretched life 

Afterward a clubman calls on him, and in- 
quires about the wretched woman. It proves 
that in her youth he had ruined her. He is 
now marriec. There is nothing to be done. 
He supplies her necessities thru Sterling Hart. 

IV. 

Society woman calls at Mr. Hart’s house 
with a confession involving the name (which 
she withholds, but the minister guesses) of a 
member of the club. Mr. Hart induces the 
man to let her alone forever. 


7, 
Bell-boy is found drunk in hall or pantry 
Sterling Hart brings him to the dinner table 
The men put down their glasses untouched 
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The minister takes the boy home in a cab to 
his mother. wn 


Story founded on “The Langley Club.” City 
club man (thru Mr. Hart’s infiuence) is in- 
duced to interest himself in forming a club 
of workingmen in his own suburb. Becomes 
so absorbed in it that he neglects his own 
club and forgets half his own old frivolous 
interests. Gets Sterling Hart to come out 
und speak to the boys. 


How often in the exquisite greens of 
the gloaming, sitting on our study 
porch, we talked over this work! It was 
seething-in her soul for years. How the 
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situations eluded her! Even those she 
had in this brief outline might not have 
been reserved for the final setting. 

This last story from her pen—com- 
plete and- yet only one of the many tor- 
sos of literature—only emphasizes the se- 
cret of Mrs. Ward’s power. She 
wrought for the spirit, not for the flesh.. 
She was an irresistible force, because her 
writings, like her life, recognized that 
aspiration is the finest if not the final 
struggle of humanity. 


HerBert D. Warp. 


No. 1—The Prelude 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


Like many another matter, it was not 
so much what it stood for in itself, as 
what came out of it, that made it mem- 
orable—to me poignantly so. It must 
be now as much as twenty years since 
the luncheon occurred. I say occurred, 


advisedly, for it had the proportions of 


an event. Altho at the time I could not 
have estimated its importance, I must 
have felt it in a measure; for the echo 
of the hour—strictly speaking, it was 
two hours and a half, scarcely more— 
has resounded thru me like a piece of 
music so greatly played that one is not 
able to distinguish whether the compo- 
sition or the execution has moved him 
the more. 

It was an ordinary mid-winter lunch- 
eon, excepting for the circumstance that 
no invitation to that house could be re- 
garded as less than a command; and that 
few, if any, ordinary entertainments took 
place beneath that quiet and unpretend- 
ing roof—so eminent in the name, so 
opulent in the resources of its hospital- 
ity, that one scarcely ventures to identify 
it with any approach to. fidelity. 

In fact, this narrator cherishes the ob- 
ligations of a guest for so many and so 
happy memories of one of the most re- 
markable homes in America, that I find 
it impossible to separate it from a certain 
personal glamour. It radiated joy, yet 
I see it through a mist of years and tears. 
It gave out inspiration, as a lesser enter- 
tainer may give a dance, or a bridge 


party. It dealt with the realities, never 
with the shams of life. For the toilers 
of the brain, for the priests of the im- 
agination, it proved a respite from over- 
work and underdiversion, which easily 
took on the character of rest. To this 
day, after so many years, I think of that 
library with a sensation of acute physi- 
cal relief such as I had when I sank into 
the corner of the deep green couch—are 
there such pillows anywhere else?—and 
looked for the blue of the river beyond 
the long windows, shaded with soft tints 
of drapery if the sun smote, or wide and 
clear-cut when the light lay low. 

The great head of Tennyson from a 
dim pedestal regarded the bust of Keats 
within the alcove. A portrait of the 
young Charles Dickens overlooked us 
with eager, vital eye. Books stood like 
ranks of heroes from floor to ceiling— 
and such books! No other library in the 
land could claim treasures so choice as 
these. Gifts from the great dead, in- 
scribed by hands now still, filled sacred 
spaces on the shelves. Autograph copies 
of classics—Thackeray, Dickens, George 
Eliot, Shelley, Lamb—always awaiting 
the leisure of the frequent guest, blended 
into the consciousness as spirits of the 
vanished do that one has never seen, but 
goes half persuaded that one may see at 
any time. As nearly as I can distinguish 
now between the outlines in a mist of 
beautiful impressions, nothing has lasted 
so long or so distinctly as Severn’s 
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sketch of the dying Keats. To this day, 
I feel the thrill with which reverent fin- 
gers hovered over the lock of the poet’s 
hair that was preserved with the picture. 

Among these great ghosts, stimulated 
by splendid memories,.and quieted by en- 
nobling reverence, we sat and chose our 
words, as those must who are in the 
presence of the high gods. 

There were six of us—I have often 
thought the perfect number for a table 
talk. For the most part, we were well 
known to one another, but not too well. 
We met just about seldom enough to 
preserve the zest of our souls. We met 
with that intellectual delight which has 
never been exhaled by intimacy, and we 
preserved to the last moment the sense 
of expecting that the next would be finer 
than the present, which is the attitude 
of the highest and best society. 

As I say, we were six—the Hostess, 
the Writer of Stories (let me call her the 
Portrait of a Lady; it is a prettier name), 
the Poet, the Preacher, a contributor to 
the magazines, and myself. Of these 
six, but three are living now. The Poet 
was approaching a strong and gracious 
age. The Preacher had reached a rich 
middle life. The rest of us varied in 
vears, as we did in temperament or 
equipment; we were, in fact, as respon- 
sive as the strings of an instrument 
which, played upon by a great hostess, 
may or may not create a chord, but are 
sure not to result in a discord. 


We spoke lightly, and more or less 
merrily, I remember, in the little space 
before luncheon was served, none of us 
venturing below the foam of the moment 
which precedes the wave of thought in 
any house where conversation is known 


to be possible. In the persiflage of the 
passing mood, no one, I am sure, was 
more adept than the Preacher, Sterling 
Hart. His sense of humor was as flash- 
ing swift as his seriousness was fixt and 
imperturbable when he listed, so to 
speak, toward the essential gravity of 
his nature. No man could tell a better 
story in a better way. Half our smiles 
were of his bringing; while yet we had 
the consciousness, all along, that some- 
thing finer than a smile was in reserve 
for us, at his behest. 
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Partly because of the-smaller area of 
the room, and partly because its only 
light came from the sun-struck river and 
the sky of that, the dining-room seemed, 
as we entered it, to unfold an unexpected 
brightness. It remains to me as if a 
brilliant haze had invested it that day; 
a gleam that palpitated about us as we 
talked. Did I see it as the ultra violet 
ray perceives the thing it photographs? 
—changing the lights or transposing the 
shadows? Or is our higher condition 
itself the ultra ray, in which the only true 
perception of things is possible? At all 
events, I remember, and am glad to re- 
member the quiet mid-day scene, as if a 
glow that was neither of the sun nor of 
the river, not of electricity, nor of can- 
dle-light had been turned upon it from 
unseen sources by unseen hands. In‘that 
soft illumination, whether real or fan- 
cied, we sat and responded to the fine 
wires that interrun between minds and 
hearts united only by their power to think 
or feel, but personally unrelated. 

We were seated in this way, if I am 
correct: The Hostess and the Portrait of 
a Lady. occupied the head and foot of the 
board; at the right of the Hostess, and 
by right of his eminence and his years, 
the Poet. The Preacher towered beside 
the gentle novelist. The magazine writer 
and I filled in the midway spaces on the 
map of the table. One less-or one more 
would have spoiled the happy. election. 
We had not been afloat for ten minutes 
upon the current of our talk, before we 
had almost the sense of a téte-a-téte— 
so concentrated, so responsive can con- 
versation become if it has the opportu- 
nity. Expression took such electric 
charges from thought, that it was to my 
fancy as if we six persons had become 
two, and flung our words like the send- 
ing and receiving currents, back and 
forth, from one to the other. 

In a sense, this was literally the case; 
for, as I recall it, the Poet and the 
Preacher did most of the talking. The 
Poet was accustomed to his monolog; 
it was always expected of him as de- 
lightedly as it was received. The word 
conversatiorialist is a cheaper one, which 
does not fit the instance. I called him, 
on the whole, the greatest converser 
whom I have ever met. But that day we 
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could see that he held himself in leash; 
he paused, he suggested, he stimulated, 
he deferred. It was quite plain that he 
wished to Jisten and to elicit. 

The Hostess, perceiving this, as she 
does all things that concern a guest, deli- 
cately drew her trained bow across the 
strings. She sat with the firm light full 
upon her, in her black dress, with her 
strong, sweet face; her remarkable eyes 
now advancing upon us, now retreating 
in a fashion peculiar to themselves; 
those who knew her well will recognize 
it as her seeress look; her fine voice, ca- 
pable of a deep contralto, broke here and 
there into.a soprano laugh so youthful 


and so care-free that it might have rip- 
pled from the lips of a girl, rather than 
from the heart of a woman acquainted 
with life. 

But, as the talk progressed, she did not 
laugh; nor, in fact, did any of us. I 
cannot recall how soon it became evident 
to us all that we were embarked upon a 
grave discussion, but, I think, very early 
in the luncheon. What we ate, or if we 
ate, I do not know. I only know that we 
thought and felt, and that it was given to 
us in a measure to express what we 
thought and felt in such a way as may 
come to the most fortunate seldom in a 
lifetime. 
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With her back to the light, her fair 
face in a soft shadow, the Portrait of a 
Lady sat as quiet as one of her own sto- 
ries, and with much of their inalienable 
charm. -Upon the rapid interplay be- 
tween the two great men, she did not in- 
trude; but when she spoke, she said the 
needed thing, in the perfect way; her 
gentle voice, finished to its last accent, 
yet without an artificial note in it, never 
attacked, but always stole upon the 
thought that marched or countermarched 
about the table. 
‘ The Poet, alert, scintillant—something 
shrewd, for a poet, in the lines of his ex- 
perienced face—gave and took merrily. 
It was always natural to him to see the 
humor of a thing first; but soon, as I 
said, he, like the rest, perceived that we 
had drifted past laughing, and his 
features solidified and turned grave. 
Once he had said to me—not at that,. but 
at another time: “Outside I laugh. In- 
side, I never laugh. The world is too 
sad.” 

Was it the Preacher, or the Hostess? 
It is impossible to say now which of them 
did it, but I am sure it was one of the 


two who introduced to our talk the prob- 


‘ lem of the poor. The Preacher’s eyelids 
lifted heavily as if he felt them weighed 
by the force of a set of facts with which 
he might be more concerned than the na- 
ture of his fashionable church would lead 
one to expect him to be. 

The sufferings of what we call: the 
lower classes—the indifference of their 
social superiors to these unpleasant cir- 
cumstances—rose upon our lighter table 
talk with a soberness and an earnestness 
which engulfed us all like an indomitable 
tide. The conversation swerved ab- 
ruptly to sweat-shops. Not long before 
that time, a well-known man of fortune 
had contracted diphtheria from a coat 
sent to his luxurious house. Investiga- 
tion showed that the coat had been fin- 
ished in a tenement where some wretched 
woman’s children lay ill with the disor- 
der. The gentleman assumed his share 
of relation to human -society in this un- 
fortunate way, and, as a consequence, he 
died. 

“And now,” said the Hostess, with 
beautiful scorn in her curving lips, “they 
are starting a crusade against the sweat- 
shops—for that!” 
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The Preacher’s: eyes met her with a 
high look in which it was as if his soul 
took fire. 

“Yes, yes!” he cried; 
it reached themselves.” 

The Poet had been sitting silent— 
loudly silent, one might say; for it was 
not his habit to abstain from any stimu- 
lating camyeteetion long. He had as- 
sumed, as I°saidj.the.noyel attitude of a 
listener. His glance darted from the 
Preacher to the Hostess, and back again 
with a curious intentness. His face un- 
derwent a score of subtle changes as fine 
as perfect meters—crificism, admiration, 
perhaps a certain measure of astonish- 
ment; then tender feeling, sympathy so 
human and warm that it might have 
graced the heart of one who professed 
more of what is technically called re- 
ligion than he did. Yet, as I write the 
words, I remember how he spoke to me 
once of a country parish in the village 
where he made his summer home; a plain 
church of a faith alien to his own, and of 
a mental outlook narrow to his broad in- 
tellect and rich experience. 

“I go to hear the sermon every Sun- 
day. I have my pew and go. It keeps 
alive a little flower called reverence that 
I like to water in my heart.” 

The “little flower called reverence” be- 
gan to blossom in the Poet’s look and 
manner as we talked. The conversation 
had now veered distinctly to the luxuri- 
ous habits of the rich in the city which 
we represented and loved, and for the 
faults of which we felt that mingling of 
shame and forgiveness, of the call to re- 
buke, and the instinct to defend which 
constitutes the patriotic impulse. 

Some one—I think the Poet—started 
the talk in the direction of clubs. Espe- 
cially, 1 remember, we spoke of the gen- 
tlemen’s clubs of that town; of their lux- 
urious habits, their lowered ideals; thei1 
lack of the moral sense in its stricter defi- 
nition, and their questionable influence 
upon young men. The Preacher warmed 
to the subject visibly. 

“Look at the Windsor Club!” he ex- 
claimed. He and the Poet exchanged a 
sober glance. The ladies of the group 
now fell out of the conversation, as be- 
ing necessarily aliens to it, and the others 
carried it on for some time with an ear- 
nestness in which there was a curious 


“but not until 
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distinction—the man of song, it seemed, 
assuming for the occasion a_ gravity 
which to the man of prayer was a habit 
‘of the life. 

The midwinter light lay on the river, 
and, as we talked, we turned our faces to 


it, now and then. In particular I recall 
that the Preacher looked out of the shim- 
mering window frequently. In fact, his 
thoughts that day all seemed to me to 
have wings to them and to be about to 
fly from us. His Roman head and face 
stood upon his massive shoulders with a 
solidity and poise peculiar, I believe, to 
himself. But his mind and heart worked 
by a swiftness and intensity with which 
his magnificent physique appeared to be 
half at war. Abruptly lifting his chin, 
with a splendid motion that he had, he 
said : 

“Those men! They need missionaries. 
Why, the Salvation Army ought to be 
sent to that club, and to every other like 
Ag 

Some one of us ventured to say: 

“The Salvation Army? The [Vindsor 
Club? Why, they would not be admit- 
ted beyond the vestibule! Or, if they 
were introduced as a curiosity—like any 


faker, for an evening’s entertainment— 
who would listen to them, there?” 

Up went the Preacher’s scornful chin 
again. “But, why not? Why not?” he 
cried. “That is the thing they need. 
They should be made to hear the truth 
from some one.” 

The Poet had been sitting in unwonted 
silence, keenly following the Preacher’s 
words and motions; into his emotional 
eyes started the tears which often pre- 
ceded his words when he was deeply 
moved. Suddenly he shot out this chal- 
lenge: 

“Dr. Hart! Dr. Hart! The Salvation 
Army is not the missionary for that 
field.” His voice deepened and rang. 
“No, sir. You are mistaken. It is you, 
sir, who should carry the Christian re- 
ligion there. It is you, Dr. Hart, who 
should preach the truth as you believe it 
to the Windsor Club.” , : 

These words fell upon the most sol- 
emn silence that I ever witnessed in any — 
dining-room in my life. The Preacher 
made no attempt at a reply. His dark 
eves sought the river: it was as if he ap- 
pealed to it to answer for him; or as if 
he felt that in Nature only could he hope 
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to be understood either for his silence, or 
for any words that he might determine to 
speak. In point of fact, he spoke none. 

“They would listen to you, sir,” con- 
tinued the Poet, still with that reverber- 
ating voice which gave to his appeal the 
character of an adjuration. We could 
see that he was profoundly moved. 

But the Preacher was mere so. His 
emotion became so manifest that some 
one started another topic—a lighter, 
safer one that should give him the pro- 
tection of the silence which he elected. 
In it he remained sheltered for what 
seems to me, as I recall it, an impressive 
time. His gaze rested upon the river. 

The afternoon light was beginning to 
soften and descend. A gentle glow pos- 
sessed the scene. The skv was low and 
kind. Roselit markings crossed it, like 
the outlines of feathers fallen from a 
passed and unseen mighty wing. The 
Preacher observed the clouds solemnly. 
His large face was pale. He did not re- 


sume his natural place in the conversa- 
tion, and it was but a very short time be- 
fore he slipped out of it entirely. 


With 
the privilege of an eminent and over- 
busied guest, he soon excused himself—I 
think, before we had gone upstairs—and 
we sat in the chasm that was always left 
in any human society by the passing of 
his memorable presence. His expression 
as he left us was remote, sad and almost 
stern. I know it seemed to me at the 
moment like the look of a man who was 
about to die. Since, I have thought it 
rather the look of a man about to live— 
tensely, tremendously, in a method so un- 
accustomed to him that it might be called 
one of the new births which are always 
experienced by great souls in the action 
and counteraction of a strong and com- 
plex life. 

I can remember little more about that 
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afternoon. It passed as luncheons do, 
and we drifted apart and away—the aged 
Poet, brilliant and gracious till the. last, 
and whether conscious or unconscious 
of the thing that he had wrought, who 
could say? We chatted quietly and part- 
ed soon, and we blessed the Hostess and 
the Portrait of a Lady as we left their 
beautiful presence, and passed out from 
the dream into the facts and confusions 
of life. 

The busts and pictures in the library 
observed us as we separated, but some- 
what perplexedly, I thought. Shelley? 
And Tennyson? And Keats? And the 
soul of Charles Dickens? What would 
these have said to us in the matters of 
which we had communed? The Salva- 
tion Army? And the Windsor Club? 
What note would the great literary 
shades have struck in the chord of rush- 
ing music that sweeps the modern world? 


The Preacher went home thoughtfully. 
In his own still study he would have 
sought the leisure of his soul—but leisure 
there is little for the ordinary man of the 
pulpit, and for the extraordinary one 
there is none at all. It was in fact not 
until the following Monday—the “minis- 
ter’s Monday,” upon which clergymen’ 
perform most of the extraneous duties of 
life—that Mr. Hart sat down at his desk 
and wrote: 


“To Alfred Thornton, Esq. 


“My Dear THorNTON—You have sometimes 
asked me to become a member of the Wind- 
sor Club. Partly because I belong already to 
as many clubs as I can give any attention to, 
and for some other reasons, I felt compelled 
to decline. I now reverse my decision, and 
ask you to propose me for membership. You 
might have Babcock second the application. 
In doing this at your earliest convenience, you 
would confer an obligation upon me. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“STERLING Hart.” 
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death and old age, there are four 
great causes of poverty in this 
country, which can be, to some extent, 
removed by proper effort: 1, sickness; 
2, drink; 3, bad : 
industrial .condi- 


F ceath and ol the certainties of 


erty has been to that extent removed. 
So, too, many organizations, like the 
W. C. T. U., both inside and outside of 
the churches, have been studying the 
problem of drink, spending millions to 

help in eradicating 





_ tions; 4, panics. 
Ever since the 
race emerged 
from _ barbarism 
into civilization, 
there have been 
individual or or- 
ganized efforts to 
relieve sickness. 
Since the dawn of 
Christianity these 
agencies have in- 
cluded religious 
societies and or- 
ders, hospitals, 
trained nurses and 
charity societies. 
As the subject 
was_ investigated 
more deeply, so- 
cial students have 
bent more of their 
energies toward 
prevention rather 
than alleviation. 
As a result, bad 
sanitary condi- 
tions have been 
brought to light 
and modern methods have been substi- 
tuted. Overcrowded tenements have 
been abolished, and small parks and 
playgrounds have been established. 
Millions of dollars and untold time and 
energy have been put into these reforms, 
and thru this effort one cause of pov- 
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this great cause of 
poverty. 

Only in the last 
fifty years or 
more, during what 
has been called 
the industrial 
revolution, have 
social settlements, 
labor unions, civic 
federations and 
similar societies 
realized the ener- 
vating influences 
of bad industrial 
conditions, brought 
about by child 
labor, long hours 
of woman labor, 
sweatshops, grind- 
ing com petitive 
conditions and un: 
healthy shop con- 
ditions. Thousands 
of people with 
love for humanity 
have gone into 
this work and giv- 
en their lives to 
help mitigate this 
great cause of poverty. ' 

No great body of men and women, 
however, seems ever to have realized 
with sufficient intensity that panics must 
be considered a similar great cause of 
poverty. ‘No large organization has 
ever been, formed to inquire ix:.o the rea- 
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sons for their terrible periodic financial 
disturbances, which bring such distress 
to the poor of the country, first, beca ‘se, 
[ suppose, there was no realization of 
the effects, and, second, because there 
would have been and has been no agree- 
ment as to the remedy. 

In order to show some exact facts, I 
procured the accompanying chart, which 
was worked out by Sherman C. Kings- 
ley, formerly secretary of the Chicago 
Relief and Aid Society, which is now, 
thru consolidation, called the “United 
Charities.” 

The Relief and Aid Society was spend- 
ing in 1890, 1891 and 1892 from $40,000 
to $45,000 a year, and was_ handling 
8,000 or 9,000 cases. In the panic year, 


it jumped up to $125,000, with more than 
double the number of cases, the situation 
in Chicago being a little more aggravated 
than that of any other large city for the 
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reason that a large number of people 
were stranded in Chicago after the 
World’s Fair. In addition to this, to 
meet the situation, the Central Relief As- 
sociation was organized, which spent a 
large sum of money, I think about the 
same amount as the Relief and Aid So- 
ciety. : 

As Mr. Kingsley says, quoting from 
a letter sent me on this subject, in re- 
ply to my inquiry: 

“The chart not only illustrated the situation 
in Chicago, but was fairly typical of the con- 
ditions in the large cities of the country. In 
1894 I began this work, and I happened to 
be with the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 
The work there more than doubled. We re- 
sorted to all kinds of methods in an effort to 
give employment to people who were self-re- 
specting, who had never before been obliged 
to ask for aid. The same kind of conditions 
prevailed in Boston, in New York, Philadel- 
phia and other cities. Here are the figures 
from the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor in New York: In 1802, 
$47,057, with 8,589 families; in 1893, $61,000; 
in 1894, $120,506; in 1895, $87,000. In Philadel- 
phia, $20,962 in 1890, $19,875 in_ 1891, $19,320 
in 1892, but $42,331 in 1894. In Baltimore, 
$7,320 with 7,769 applications in 1892, $9,278 
in 1894 with 18,845 applications. In Boston, 
8,020 cases in 1890, but 11,710 cases in 1894, 
with a similar increase in the amount ex- 
pended. 

“In Chicago, in 1906 and 1907, the Relief 
and Aid Society was giving about the same 
amounts that it had given back in 1890, and 
dealing with about the same number of fam- 
ilies. In 1908, after the sharp panic arrived, 
applications doubled; the amount spent on 
relief more than doubled. A citizens’ com- 
mittee was appointed to canvass the town in 
an effort more adequately to meet the de- 
mands. Again we resorted to all kinds of 
expedients to create work for people who 
were thrown out of employment, and who, 
as in 1893, had never before sought help— 
strong, willing, able-bodied men begging for 
a chance to do something, and accepting make- 
shift work, cleaning streets, shoveling snow, 
sawing wood, doing anything that we could 
get to do and accepting a wage of about $1 
or $1.25 a day, just enough to meet emergent 
demands. The municipal lodging house in 
1908 became inadequate to take care of the 
men out of employment and annexes had to 
be created. Men lodged on police station 
floors—men who were self-respecting and 
anxious to work but for whom work could 
not be found. This all because something 
went wrong in the financial world. There are 
certain effects resulting from these paroxysms 
in industry which are lasting. Men go from 
day to day seeking employment and finding 
none. They come home at night and see the 
wretchedness of their families. - They feel 
themselves a burden. They go elsewhere 
looking for employment. They become de- 
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moralized. They drink, they fall into evil 
habits, they desert their families. There is 
an undue amount of sickness incident to un- 
usual kinds of exposure—standing on street 
corners, waiting in line for jobs—hundreds of 
them when only a few are taken—all kinds 
of demoralization both of morals and health. 
“The normal balance has been struck quick- 
er after the panic of 1908 than after that of 
1894. If one should draw a line thru this 
chart, striking about a medium line of aver- 
age causes at, poverty, one would throw into 


bold relief a big section of distress due to 
panics.” 


This is no overdrawn picture as to the 
effects of panics. When we come to the 
other side of the question, the rémedies, 
in which we are today interested, bank- 
ers have, at different times, taken up the 
subject from a purely financial stand- 
point, but up to the present there have 
been almost as many plans of reform as 
there are bankers. Bus’ness men have 
done some thinking and from their stand- 
point tentative plans have been made, but 
their name, too, was legion. 

Since the panic of 1907, however, this 
subject has been regarded as one of the 
most important before the American peo- 
ple. This terrible and needless suffering, 
resulting from these panics, has been 
more fully understood. Banking systems 
in other countries, where they do not oc- 
cur in such great intensity, have been 
studied, and a monetary commission has 
been appointed by Congress, whose unan- 
imous report has just been made to the 
Government. 

Bankers and business men and econ- 
omists, whose advice was sought in work- 
ing out the plan in the report, believe in 
the idea of a National Reserve Associa- 
tion, and also agree as to other main 
features of a sound banking and cur- 
rency system. For the first time in our 
history such men are willing to state that 
they have found the means thru which 
this great cause of poverty can be prac- 
tically abolished. 

The National Citizens’ League is an 
organization of business men with head- 
quarters in Chicago, but extending now 
to thirty-two States, which will carry on 
a campaign of education on this subject, 
so that every one who wishes can know 
how the idea of a National Reserve As- 
sociation will affect him, his city and his 
State. 


The League originally adopted seven 
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fundamental principles, on which a sound 
banking system should be formed: 

1. Co-operation, not dominant centralization, 
of all banks by an evolution out of our Clear- 
ing House experience. 

2. Protection of the credit system of the 
country from the domination of any group of 
financial or political interests. 

3. Independence of the individual banks, na- 
tional or State, and uniform treatment in 
discounts and rates to all, large or small. 

4. Provision for making liquid the sound 
commercial paper of all the banks, either in 
the form of credits or bank notes redeemable 
in gold or lawful money. 

5. Elasticity of currency and credit in times 
of seasonable demands and stringencies, with 
full-protection against over-expansion. 

6. Legislation of acceptances of time bills of 
exchange in order tu create & discount market 
at home and abroad. 


7. The organization of better banking fa- 
cilities with other countries, to aid in the 
extension of our foreign trade. 

This report of the Monetary Commis- 
sion seems to agree in the main with 
these principles and to offer a reasonable 
basis for argument. 

We have now a system of centraliza- 
tion of bank balances, in the three central 
reserve cities—New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis, and a still further concentra- 
tion in New York, where the final sur- 
plus reserves of these two other cities 
oO. 

. This has come about not by design but 
by the play of natural economic causes. 
It has forced New York banks to lend 
out large amounts on stock exchange 
collateral, because that was the only 
quick collateral furnished by our credit 
system. This has resulted in the basing 
of our final bank reserves to a large ex- 
tent on the narrow and uncertain foun- 
dation of stock exchange values, when 
such reserves should be based on a foun- 
dation as broad and as sure as national 
commerce—in other words, on depend- 
able commercial paper, representing the 
exchange of daily necessities on their 
way to use or consumption. The cred- 
its made from this source must expand 
and contract in natural and automatic re- 
sponse to the expansion and contraction 
of commerce, and must be practically 
limited to the amount of. trade done in 
such commodities. The result would be 
a decentralization of credit and a natural 
and proper limit to expansion, whereas 
stock exchange loans may have no limit 
but that of satiated speculation, or a 
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bursting corner, or the overturning of 
Wall Street pyramids. 

It is almost beyond belief that a sane 
and intelligent people should have re- 
tained our present lack of system so long, 
with its constant tendency toward greater 
combination and centralization and its 
consequent increasing dangers to all— 
dangers which are, perhaps, the greatest 
to those in whose hands the power is be- 
ing concentrated. 

For ‘that reason, if for no other, thev 
are in favor of a change. It surely is 
coming—the only question is, Will it 
come at this session of Congress, or. be- 
fore the next panic brings with it its 
train of disastérs? 

The League wants it done now, and 
believes a law somewhat like that pro- 
posed by the Monetary Commission 
would give us a sound banking and cur- 
rency system. 

There will naturally be much disa- 
greement on minor points, but it is right 
on fundamentals and should be taken up 
and considered and discussed by men in 
Congress and out of Congress. No 
makeshifts will do. Better have no leg- 
islation than patchwork. If this proposed 
plan, however, is not perfect in all its 
details (and it would. be a miracle if it 
were) discussion now will bring out some 
of the weak spots and experience will 
disclose the rest. I am not in a position 
to state now or in this article what will 
be the position of the League on the de- 
tails of the proposed bill. I will, how- 
ever, say that we have no bill of our own, 
and will offer none. We believe in the 
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principles herein enunciated and in the 
idea of a National Reserve Association 
managed and controlled by the bankers, 
the business men and the Government, 
and with the general functions and lim- 
itations mentioned in the report. 

This article is not written, . however, 
for the purpose of argument on the de- 
tails of the bill, but to show how there 
is now a chance for agreement on a plan 
which will benefit the wage-earning 
classes and will surely help to remove 
this last great cause of poverty by pre- 
venting panics. 

These people who suffer most cannot 
easily comprehend the intricate work- 
ings of such a system. They will have to 
rely on men whom they can trust to guide 
them. 

As I look at it, all who are interested 
in preventing suffering should lend a 
hand—clergymen, settlement workers, 
charity organizations, civic societies, all 
have a special responsibility. If they are 
not already informed, they should go to 
men who understand this subject, hear 
their arguments, and get their judgment, 
and with that information do their part 
in leading in the right direction the great 
mass of people who look to them for 
guidance and who will be so much bene- 
fited. 

Such leaders are doing more than their 
share in decreasing sickness and drink, 
and in ameliorating industrial conditions. 
They can and should help in somethinz 
practical to prevent the terrible suffering, 
distress, poverty and resulting vice and 
crime due to panics. 


Cuicaco, Itt. 


Wayfarers 


BY RALPH M. THOMSON 


Beware, O heart, if indiscreet, 
How you bestow the all you own! 

The bee, a-drunken with the sweet, 
Will leave the ravished rose alone. 


Reflect, O soul, when you would pine 
About the bitter and the strife! 

An ant will dare the sharpest spine 
That he may gain the meed of Life. 


Somewhere, O lonely waifs a-roam, 
Is happiness, which Truth adorns! 

The humble spider builds his home . 
Between the petals and the thorns! 


SavannaH, Ga, 









Charles Dickens in the United States 


BY GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON 


[The centennial of Dickens’s birth falls on the 7th of February. Our readers recall many 
contributions from General Wilson on literary and historical themes.—ED!TOoR.] 


ORN seven months after William 

M. Thackeray, Charles Dickens out- 

lived him for a period of six years. 
Both made two visits to this country for 
the purpose of increasing the provision 
they each desired to bequeath to their 
families. Both died 


just and proper bill was passed by the 
lawmaking powers of the two nations. 
Sad to say, Dickens did not survive to 
receive its benefits, which would have 
more than doubled his income, for the 
sale of his writings in the United States 

exceeded that of 





suddenly in _ their he 
own happy homes, Wy} 
leaving unfinished 
novels — “ Dennis 
Duval” and “Ed- 
win Drood.” They 
rank as writers 


with Sir, Walter 
Scott, and, with 
him, the literary 


world ranks. them 
as the three great- 
est English novel- 
ists of the nine- 
teenth century. 
With the latter’s 
great-grand- 
daughter, Mrs. 
Maxwell Scott, the 
present possessor 
of Abbotsford, I 
am well acquaint- 
ed, and also cher- 
ish the pleasant 





recollection that 
my maternal 
grandfather was 


Sir Walter’s friend 
and neighbor near 
the banks of the 
Tweed. I am also happy in remember- 
ing that I knew Thackeray and Dickens, 
and enjoyed the pleasure of hearing both 
in public on their second vis'ts .to the 
United States. 

Charles Dickens came to this country 
in 1842, chiefly with a view to bring 
about an international copyright law be- 
tween the Motherland and America. In 
this he was bitterly disappointed, for 
it was many decades before this very 


presented 








A WASHINGTON PORTRAIT OF DICKENS 


From a photograph taken in December, 1 
- the novelist to General Wilson 


Great Britain and 
continues to do so, 
four decades after 
his death. While 
with us, Dickens 
brooded over the 
perverseness of 
our people on the 
copyright question, 
and in his “Notes,” 
as well as in 
“Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,” his next 
novel, he availed 
himself of the 
opportunity of ut- 
tering some im- 
pressions concern- 
ing the objection- 
able features of 
American democ- 
racy, the result be- 
ing, in the lan- 
guage of Carlyle, 
“that all Yankee- 
doodle-dom blazed 
up like one uni- 
versal soda bottle.” 

It is doubtful if 
any European vis- 
itor to our country, with the poss‘ble ex- 
ception of Lafayette, was ever received 
with such warmth and enthusiasm as the 
young author of “Pickwick,” who was 
then but thirty years of age. This inimi- 
table work in its peculiar vein has per- 
haps never been equaled in the English 
language, and it at once placed its youth- 
ful author in the highest rank among the 
popular writers of England. In New York 
many more hospitalities of every charac- 
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kROM A GROUP PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN WASHINGTON, 1867 


ter were proffered to him than he could 
possibly accept. As Fitz-Greene Halleck 
said: “Our people went daft over Dick- 
ens.” Bryant, Halleck, Irving, Paulding, 
Verplanck and Willis, with many other 
Knickerbocker authors and prominent 
professional men and merchants, num- 
bering 230, invited Dickens to a public 
dinner at the City Hotel, then the lead- 
ing hostelry of New York, which stood 
on Broadway, but a short distance above 
Trinity Church. Much against his ex- 
prest wish, Washington Irving was se- 
lected to preside at the banquet. 


On Halleck’s last visit but one to New 
York in June, 1867, I asked the poet 
about the Dickens dinner, when he gave 
a pleasant description of the entertain- 
ment, including an amusing account of 
Irving’s speech, which was going off fine- 
ly until.their mutual friend, Charles Au- 
gustus Davis, alias Major Jack Downing, 
who sat near Irving, most unfortunately 
interrupted him with “admirable!” “ex- 
cellent!” and other exclamations of ap- 
probation, which so disconcerted the 
timid speaker that he completely broke 
down, and, after uttering some incohe- 











rent words, ended with the toast “Charles 
Dickens, the guest of the nation.” 
“There,” said Irving, as he resumed his 
seat, “I told you I should break down 
and I’ve done it!” “He reminded me,” 
added Halleck, “of a certain Connecticut 
orator, who, while addressing a public 
assembly, unfortunately lost the thread 
of his discourse, and, hesitating to re- 
cover his lost ideas, was addressed from 
the gallery by a 
country lad: ‘I J 
say, mister, I | 
guess you’re | 
stuck 
Writing to | 
Mrs. Rush, of bs 
P hila de lphia, 
March 8, 1842, 
Halleck says: 
“You ask me | 
about Mr. Boz. I | 
am quite delighted 
with him. He is a 
thoro good fellow, ~ 
with nothing of the 
author about him 
but the reputation, 
and goes thru his | 
task as lion with | 
exemplary grace, pa- 
tience and good na- 
ture. He has the 
brilliant face of a 
man of genius, and 
a pretty Scottish 
lassie for a_ wife, 
with roses on her | 
cheeks, and ‘een sae 
bonny blue. His 
writings you know. 
I wish you could 
have listened to his | 
eloquence at the } 
dinner here. It was © 
the only specimen of 
eloquence I have ae 
ever witnessed. Its charm was not in its 
words, but in the manner of saying them.” 


The renowned novelist and the genial 
poet became warm friends, often meeting 
at social entertainments and exchanging 
courtesies. The following is one of sev- 
eral notes received by Halleck from 
Dickens during his sojourn of several 
weeks in New York: 

“CarLeTon House, 
“Fourteenth February, 1842. 


“My Dear Sir—Will you come and breakfast 
with me on Tuesday, the twenty-second at 
half past ten? Say yes. I should have been 
truly delighted to have a talk with you to- 
night (being quite alone), but the doctor says 


4 ” 
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that if I talk to man, woman, or child, this 


evening, I shall be dumb tomorrow. 
me, with true regard, 
“Faithfully your friend, 
“CHARLES DICKENS. 

“Fitz-Greene Halleck, Esq.” 

Halleck’s reply to an invitation to meet 
Boz at a private dinner given by Louis 
Gaylord Clark, editor of the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine, at which Bryant, 
Irving and many lesser literary lights 

were to be pres- 

“yj ent, was charac- 

4 teristically felic- 

itous. It began: 


“The — bridegroom 
may forget 
the bride 

Was made 
wedded 
yestereen, 

The monarch may 
forget the 
crown 

Which on_his 
head an hour 
hath been, 

but I'll not forget 
that I am to have 
the pleasure of din- 


Believe 


his 


wife 


ing with you. on 
Thursday evening, 
to meet that rare 
painter of human 
character, Mr. 
Dickens.” 

Pret. C. C. 
Felton, after- 


ward _ president 
of Harvard Col- 
lege, passed some 
weeks in New 
York at the time 
Dickens, was 
there. He had 
known the Eng- 
lish novelist during his prolonged visit 
to Boston and Cambridge. He writes: 

“T renewed my acquaintance with Mr. Dick- 
ens, often meeting him in the brilliant society 
which then made New York a mosi agree- 
able resort. Halleck, Bryant, Washington 
Irving, Davis and others scarcely less attrac- 
tive by their genius, wit and social graces, 
constituted a circle not to be surpassed any- 
where in the world.’* 

Only a fortnight before Dickens ar- 
rived in Boston in the Cunard steamer on 
his second visit to the United States Hal- 
leck spoke with pleasure of the great 





*Address on Irving before the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. 
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gratification he anticipated in again meet- 
ing the distinguished author, and of vis- 
iting New York for that purpose. We 
were, he proposed, to have a quiet little 
partie carrée dinner with Boz and Henry 
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copy of his letter that appears on a pre- 
vious page, in which the American poet 
described to Mrs. Rush the eloquence of 
Boz at the City Hotel dinner: 

“T thank you cordially for your considerate 


A LETTER OF THE PICKWICK PERIOD 


Addressed to an English author and editor and recently sold for 
seventy-five dollars 


T. Tuckerman at the Atheneum Club, 
and I was, if possible, to secure front 
seats for one of his readings, in order 
that the poet might hear distinctly. That 
Mr. Dickens entertained an equal desire 
to meet Halleck is shown in the follow- 
ing note to the author of this short cen- 
tennial article, who had sent Dickens a 


kindness in sending me the enclosed note. 
I have read it with the greatest interest, and 
have always retained a delightful recollection 
of its amiable and accomplished writer. 


“TI, too, had hopes to see him! My dear 
Irving being dead, there was scarcely any one 
in America whom I so looked forward to 


’ seeing again as our old friend often thought 


fe) 
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It was melancholy to contemplate the 
number of eminent authors who since the 
first visit of Charles Dickens, only a quar- 
ter of a century previous, had gone hencz 
to be no more seen of men. The stalwart 
and sturdy Cooper ; the genial and gentle 
Irving ; his friend and patriotic kinsman, 
Paulding; Prescott, the charming histo- 
rian, and Percival, the poet; the elo- 
quent Everett; Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
Edgar A. Poe; the brilliant N. P. 
Willis, and, lastly, the gifted and 
genial Halleck—nearly all the great 
names of our early American liter- 
ature—had passed away in twenty-five 
short years, leaving a new-generation to 
extend the hand of friendship to him on 
his second coming to the New World in 
1867. And many lesser literary lights 
had also gone over to the great majority. 

Among the survivors of those Dickens 
knew on his first visit, or had met abroad 
before his second coming, were George 
Bancroft, William Cullen Bryant, George 
H. Boker and Bayard Taylor, and he ex- 
prest much pleasure in seeing them pho- 
tographed in a group accompanied by 
facsimiles of their signatures. In a little 
note of thanks, unfortunately lost or 
stolen, Mr. Dickens requests my accept- 
ance of the original of the picture that 
appears on another page, taken by 
the well-known photographer, Gurney, 
of New York, in December, 1867. It 
was in this month that the “Inimitable 
Boz” appeared before overcrowded audi- 
ences in Steinway Hall as a public inter- 
preter and reader of selections from his 
own writings. As.a reader he had no 
superior, and possibly no equal. Miss 
- Dickens, alluding to her father’s read- 
ings, writes : 

“Into their performances and preparations 
he threw the best energy of his heart and 
soul, practising and rehearsing at all times 
and in all places. The meadow near our home 
{Gad’s Hill] was a favorite place and people 
passing thru the lane, not knowing who he 
was or what doing. must have thought him a 
madman, from his reciting and gesticulation.” 

Many years later, in comparing the 
readings of Dickens and Thackeray, 
George William Curtis remarked: 

“The style of ‘Boz’ was that of the perfect- 
ly trained actor: of ‘Titmarsh’ that of the ac- 
complished gentleman amateur.” 

Late in April, 1868, a public dinner 
was given at Delmonico’s to the distin- 
guished author before his departure, by 
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more than 200 hosts, Horace Greeley pre- 
siding. Dickens again delighted an 
American audience with his eloquence. 
He availed himself of the occasion to 
bear testimony to the wonderful changes 
of a quarter of a century, the growth of 
vast cities, the advance in the graces and 
amenities of life, as well as the changes 
in himself leading to opinions more de- 
liberately formed. He promised us that 
no copy of his “American Notes” or 
“Martin Chuzzlewit” should thereafter be 
issued without the accompanying state- 
ment concerning the changes to which he 
had alluded that evening: of the consid- 
eration, hospitality and politeness in 
many ways for which he was happy to 
thank us, and of his heartfelt gratitude 
for the respect shown, during all his sec- 
ond visit, to the privacy enforced upon 
him by the nature of his work and the 
condition of his health. A few days later 
Dickens sailed in a Cunarder, enjoying a 
ten days’ passage over a calm sea and ar- 
riving safely at Gad’s Hill during the 
first week in May, repeating what he 
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wrote on returning from his first expedi- 
tion in 1842—“Oh, home—home—home 


The last three months of the novelist’s 
life were devoted to “The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood,” which did not promise to 
become a masterpiece, as did his rival 
Thackeray’s unfinished novel, “Denis 
Duval.” 
in the chalet, where he habitually did his 
literary work, and answering two letters 
bearing the superscription Gad’s Hill 
Place, Higham by 
Rochester, Kent, dated 
June 8, 1870, Dickens 
suddenly collapsed at 
the dinner table. His 
sister-in-law, Miss Ho- 
garth, asked if he was 
ill. He said, “Yes, very 
ill,’ but added he would 
finish his dinner. She 
entreated him to lie 
down. “Yes, in the 
ground,” he answered, 
very distinctly. These 
were his last words, 


when he fell upon the 


floor. The great author 

died on Friday, June 9, 

and was buried pri- 

vately in Poets’ Corner, 

Westminster Abbey, in the early morn- 
ing of the 14th, the grave having been 
dug in secret the night before. He 
rests under the bust of Thackeray, by the 
side of Sheridan and Garrick, and near 
the monuments to Chaucer, Shakespeare 
and Dryden. 

The greatest of English literary au- 
thorities said: 

“Statesmen, men of science, philanthropists, 
the acknowledged benefactors of mankind, 
might pass away, and yet not leave the void 
which will be caused by the death of Charles 
Dickens.” 

In his will he charged his friends to 
erect no monument to his memory and 
directed only his name to be inscribed on 
his tomb, adding the proud provision: “T 
rest my claim to the remeinmbrance of my 
countrymen on my published works.” 

Dickens said of himself: “I have al- 
ways felt that I must, please God, die in 
harness.” This presentiment was shared 
by Thackeray, and the third of the trium- 
virate, stout Sir Walter, also hastened 
his death by overwork, that a long line of 


After writing for several hours - 
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Scotts of Abbotsford might succeed him. 
The modest house in which Charles 
Dickens was born is now, and has been 
for the past seven years, known as a 
Dickens museum. 

“ *Foster’s Life of Dickens,’ ” said Car- 
lyle to me in the summer of 1875, 
“stands second only to Boswell’s ‘John- 
son.” Expressing some surprise that 
he should give the first mentioned biog- 
raphy precedence over Scott’s life by 
his son-in-law, Carlyle made answer: 

“Weel, Lockhart’s is 
certainly a braw book, 
about as graund a man 
as was ever -born on 
Scottish soil.” He then 
launched forth in praise 
of Sir Walter’s and the 
novels of Charles Dick- 
ens, but cared less for 
those of Thackeray, ex- 
cept “Henry Esmond,” 
remarking that the Irish 
ballads were much the 
best things he ever 
wrote, and quoting with 
great gusto and strong 
brogue, accompanied by 
laughter, 

’Twould binifit your sowls 
To see the butther’d rowls. 

Describing the three novelists, the 
Chelsea philosopher remarked that “the 
giant Titmarsh was six feet three, Sir 
Walter six feet—my hight—and Boz five 
feet nine inches.” 


Returning half a century ago from my 
first visit to Scotland, I was. the bearer 
of a rose sent by Isabella, the youngest 
sister of Robert Burns, to Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, who, as the venerable lady said, 
was the author of the finest lines ever 
written about her brother. In the sum- 
mer of 1906 I carried three roses across 
the sea grown in a Hudson River gar- 
den and given to me by the gentle and 
gracious owner of the garden for a cer- 
tain purpose, which was faithfully exe- 
cuted. One was placed on the tomb 
of Dickens in Westminster, another 
on the ivy-covered grave of Thackeray 
in Kensal-Green Cemetery, London, 
while the third was dropped on Scott’s 
last resting-place in the ruins of Dry- 
burgh Abbey. 


New Yorx City. 











The PASSING of the NEW THEATRE 


RANDOM REFLECTIONS UPON THE REPERTORY & 
THE SPECTACULAR STAGE €2- UPON AUDIENCES 
BY WARREN BARTON BLAKE 


as the American equivalent of the 

Comédie Frangaise, is today a 
dead thing. And the fine playhouse on 
Central Park West has been surrendered 
to a “commercial” manager presenting, 
for the present season, a spectacle—the 
dramatised “Garden of Allah.” 

At first there was talk of a newer 
“New Theatre”: with a playhouse on a 
smatler scale near Times Square. Now, 
even that project has been abandoned. 
Perhaps it is not dead, but sleeping. 
Rumor has it that when Mr. Augustus 
Thomas, the playwright, was invited to 
take charge of the new house, as yet un- 
built, a fifty thousand dollar salary was 
only one of his exacting conditions. In 
any case, New York’s first New Theatre 
has passed into history; and its former 
director, Mr. Winthrop Ames, has cut 
loose from his millionaire founders and 
undertaken theatrical management on his 
own account. Besides presenting the 
Reinhardt pantomime, “Sumurin,” one 
of the most striking spectacles in a sea- 
son distinguished by the spectacular and 
the Oriental, he will, in a few weeks, 
open in West Forty-fourth street what 
he calls The Little Theatre: well named 
“Little,” since it will lack both balcony 
and boxes, and seat only some 300 per- 
sons. The construction of New York’s 


’ | SHE New Theatre, hailed on its birth 





1The Little Theatre will be completed about March 
1. standing in Forty-fourth street, west of Broad- 
way: a building of sandstone and red brick, in 
the Colonial style. Inside there will be fifteen 
rows of seats—all orchestra chairs. Below the 
auditorium a large lounge will be available during 
intermissions. The repertory of the Little Theater, as 
announced, includes “The Pigeon.” by John Gals- 
worthy: “The Terrible Meek,” by C. Rann Kennedy; 
“Anatol.” by Arthur Schnitzler; “Electra,” by Euri- 
pides, with Edith Wynne _ Matthison in the leading part; 
One-Two-Three, and Out-Goes-She,” by John 
Hayes—a “‘first play” by an Americen author, said to 
be a satirical comedy of New York life, and a bill of 
three short plays by Maurice Maeterlinck. A novelty 
will be a play for children, given only at matinées: a 
dramatisation of Grimm’s fairy tale, “Snow White,” 
by an American playwright. Not all of these plays 
will be mounted during the present season. 


smallest playhouse (though it is more 
than twice the size of Boston’s new “Toy 
Theatre’) marks a reaction against the 
methods, and, up to a certain point, the 
ideals of the original New Theatre enter- 
prise. The extent of the reaction has 
been exaggerated by those who have 
written letters on the subject to New 
York newspapers: letters assuming that 
the director “intends serving caviare to 
the very select few who can afford to be 
fastidious, who are satiated, and need 
outré food for their mental diet, and also 
who are able to pay $2 or more for a 
seat.” It is not true that Mr. Ames has 
given up his championship of the reper- 
tory idea; and though a newspaper has 
stated that he believes “special engage- 
ments” to be best for managers and act- 
ors alike, I fancy that “expedient” is the 
adjective he would use, and not “best.” 

“The stock company as a rival to the 
highest class of producing theatre must 
now be recognized as an institution of the 
past,” the New York Sun tells us, in dis- 
cussing Mr. Ames’s experiments; “such 
institutions will exist, in all probability, 
just as they do now in various cities of 
the country, but they are in nearly every 
city cheaper and of secondary impor- 
tance.”? Such a statement as this takes 
no account of what the future may bring 
forth. Indeed, it ignores the highly re- 
spectable beginning made by the com- 
pany somewhat redundantly dubbed the 
“Drama Players,” of Chicago, just as it 
ignores Mr. Morosco’s work in Califor- 
nia. (But more of Oliver Morosco at 
another time.) - And then there is the 
example of the Abbey Theatre players 
from Dublin, who have a double right 


*Compare “Scheme and Estimates for a National 
Theatre,” by William Archer and Granville Barker, 
po. xi, xiii: where the oninion is exnressed that a pro- 
vincial center like Manchester or Rirmingham is more 
favorable to the development of the repertory theatre 
than “monstrous and inarticulate London.” This was 
Mr. Barker’s opinion in 1967. 
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MR. WINTHROP AMES 


Director of the late New Theatre; owner and manager 
of the Little Theatre and American producer of 
the Reinhardt pantomime “Sumurin” 


to their. triumphs at home and abroad. 
since they have won those triumphs in 
the face of hostile demonstrations. Yet 
the success of the Dublin repertory 
theatre has, it seems to me, great sig- 
nificance for every one of us. As an 
American critic has observed, whenever 
artistry becomes too cleverly adjusted, 
whenever art succumbs to the vanity of 
self-consciousness, it is well that seekers 
after truth should return to nature.* 
When “dramatists care more for artistry 
than they care for life,” and managers 
care more for realism than for either 
poetry or character in plays, “it is time 
to break away.” 

In part, at least, the failure of New 
York’s New Theatre was a failure due 
to the cult of the elaborate, a failure due 
to Alexandrianism, to wrong emphasis ; 





*Clayton Hamilton in the January, 1912, Bookman. 


in fine, a failure at once artistic: and 
financial. Artistically, the institution 
may be said to have scored a success 
of esteem. Its costliness in rents, 
equipment, running expenses and actors’ 
salaries was a stupendous millstone 
round the neck of the director: a weight 
too heavy for any director at all to have 
supported very long. How far those ex- 
penses were superfluous is another ques- 
tion, and one too difficult for resolution 
here. Certainly the costliness of main- 
taining a repertory theatre of the highest 
grade must inevitably prove excessive in 
the American metropolis. Admirable 
though the co-operative system of the 
Dublin’s Abbey Theatre is, by which all 
the players share in the profits, and are 
thus interested in the success of the en- 
terprise, the difficulties involved in car- 
rying out that system here would be 
considerable. In a repertory theatre, 
several members of the company will 
be, at any given moment, idle at the 
management’s expense, and actors look 


for bigger rewards in New York than in 
Dublin. 


Furthermore, the public insists 
upon a higher realism than did the pub- 
lic made up of our grandfathers and 


grandmothers. The ingénue must not 
be a forty-year-old ; old man and leading 
juvenile cannot, at a pinch, trade parts. 
One of the evils of the star system is 
that verism has come to be regarded as a 
requisite; and though verism is sot 
truth, necessarily, it costs enough to 
be true. Let us add the fact that 
too many clever actors and actresses 
of today are “spoiled” in that their quali- 
ties and defects have been too tenderly 
respected by authors and managers alike; 
they want flexibility much as a mill oper- 
ative does who for ten years has con- 
fined himself to a single operation in the 
manufacture of pin-heads. The practical 
problem which confronts the would-be 
manager Of a repertory theatre is weli- 
nigh insurmountable. To a great extent 
it is a problem of dollars and cents: but 
that is not all of it. 

Yet why despair? Some of the New 
Theatre’s mistakes, at any rate, will be 
avoided, both by the Chicago players, 
whose early work has promise, and by 
Mr. Ames in his new private venture. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Ames 
was not the original choice of the found- 
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ers of that gilded institution. Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker, London playwright and 
producer, was invited to take charge of 
the house on Central Park West, in 
whose construction the late Herr Direk- 
tor Conried, of the Metropolitan Opera, 
had altogether too great a say. Mr. Bar- 
ker crossed the ocean, inspected the beau- 
tiful playhouse with its seats for 2,300 
persons,* and booked for Liverpool by 
the next steamer. “The New Theatre 
is too hopelessly large,” he said, in effect. 
“It is wholly unadapted to its purposes, 
as I understand them.” 

Mr. Ames’s latest adventure has been 
termed reactionary: but the real reaction 
was that of the Founders’ enterprise. In 
an age when serious drama is increasing- 
ly psychological—depending much more 
upon facial expression than upon the 
pyrotechnics of earlier generations, the 
New Theatre undertook to ignore the 
tendency of the times. It was a bad 
case of jumboism: an American disease 
virulent (and fatal) north of Mexico. 

Now, Mr. Ames’s playhouse, instead 
of resembling that which he directed for 


the Nabob-Founders, will go to the other 


*Even the Comédie Frangaise seats but 1,200. The 


Glasgow Repertory Theatre seats 1,314 persons, the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin, only 562. 
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extreme. It will suggest superficial par- 
allels, not with the Francais, but with 
Professor Reinhardt’s Kammerspiele in 
Berlin, the Théatres de |’Geuvre and des 
Arts in Paris, and the Little Theatre in 
London—now in its second season. As 
its sole manager, Mr. Ames will take 
ample time to make its productions, wi] 
bind himself to no subscription nights, 
and will give up the repertory idea to the 
extent that he will let pieces run for a 
considerable time: provided, always, that 
the success they attain justifies him in 
continuing them. In the New Theatre, 
where acoustics were a question of de- 
bate during the first season, splendor of 
pageantry had to be counted upon rather 
than artistic naturalism, or intimacy of 
feeling between players and audience. In 
the Little Theatre, on the contrary, sym- 
pathy between those on the two sides of 
the footlights must stimulate players to 
high excellence and the audience to keen 
appreciation... On the stage as well as 
“in front,’ the Little Theatre should 
prove an educative force no less than a 
house of entertainment. 

Professor Phelps wrote in THE INDE- 
PENDENT of September 29, 1910: “The 
founding of the New Theatre is the best 


THE STREET OF THE OULED NAILS IN BENI-MORA 


The dramatization of Robert Hichens’s novel, ““The Garden of Allah,” has been playing at the Century Theatre 
(formerly the New Theatre) ever since the opening of the theatrical season, last autumn. 
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.thing that has happened in American 
dramatic history.” It was thus that he 
terminated his anticipatory account of 
the second season at that transitory home 
of Thespis. But, when all is said and 
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when the New Theatre was still in pros- 
pect, that “if any preference is shown, it 
will be to the native product, the Ameri- 
can play, depicting our own national and 
social life.” And the production of “The. 








THE BEAUTIFUL SLAVE OF FATAL ENCHANTMENT, THE SHEIK’S SON, 
‘ AND THE HUNCHBACK: A SCENE FROM “SUMURUN” 


The piece is, as melodrama, of no great significance, tho incontestably skillful. 
Chiefly remarkable is the acting—above all, that of the Beautiful Slave of Fatal En- 


chantment (Fraulein Leopoldine 


relatively simple. 


New York Casino faultless. 


Konstantin) and the Hunchback (Herr Emil Lind). 
Once the piece is under way, the want of words is felt by no one. 
of the play is the more admirable in that high 


The staging 


effectiveness is reached by means 


Any one who agrees with Edmund Burke that “vice loses half its 
evil by losing all its grossness” will find the performance of 


“Sumurin” at the 


Yet the decadence of the wordless play is not to be 


lost sight of thru the good taste of its management and acting. 


done, what did the New Theatre accom- 
plish? Beyond several lavish revivals, 
and the successful performance of Mae- 
terlinck’s “Sister Beatrice” and “Blue 
Bird” (the latter soon transferred to a 
“commercial” theatre) there were acted 
there only three new plays of power or 
charm or significance: Galsworthy’s 
“Strife,” Besier’s “Don,” and Mrs. 
Marks’s “Piper.” Only the last of these 
three pieces was of American authorship, 
though Mr. Ames declared, at a time 


Piper”’—marred as it was by the fact 
that Miss Mattheson played the hero part 
—was made only after the play’s per- 
formance at Stratford-on-Avon by Mr. 
Benson’s company as a prize play. “I 
don’t believe the New Theatre was 
dreadfully keen to have ‘The Piper’ until 
after its English success,” confessed the 
author, with a humorous grimace.® 


“The tendency to he guarded against in America,” 
wrote Mr. William Archer, of the London Nation, 
some four or five years since, “is a too great 
hospitality towards fcreign works, and a lack of rea- 
sonable discrimination in favor of native authors.” 








A little Irish company that has for a 
few years carried out the repertory idea 
in Dublin is at the present time touring 


the States with a num- 


THE PASSING OF THE NEW THEATER 





ber of its plays. In 
New York the Abbey 
Theatre players were 
discovered by astute 
critics to be amateurs. 
But, as Mr. Eaton has 
inquired, “where could 
we find an American 
company and a reper- 
tory of American plays 
to send abroad to rep- 
resent us as worthily ?” 
There are neither the 
American authors nor 
the American reper- 
tory. The American 
audience is, moreover, 
either hopelessly ante- 
diluvian in its tastes, 
or insistent that it re- 
ceive work of so infe- 
rior quality that no 
well conducted reper- 
tory theatre is capable 
of satisfying it. In- 
deed, it is here that one 
finds the crux of the 
situation. The New 
Theatre seems to have 
been founded on logic 
somewhat like the fol- 
lowing: Give the Pub- 
lic good Plays acted by. 
competent Players in a 
fine Playhouse, and 
you wil] confer. a bene- 
. fit upon manking equal 
to’ that conferred by 
the millionaire philan- 
thropist, the million- 
aire art collector, and 
the millionaire peace 








leading female réles in the Abbey r 
Company’s repertory of Irish plays. She is 
shown here as the Scarlet Woman (“‘Feemy 
Evans”) in Mr. 











MISS SARA ALGOOD 
In America, Miss Algood has played the 


heatre 


Shaw’ 


‘ s “sermon in crude 
advocate. Incidentally, melodrama”: “The Showing-up of Blanco 
you will succeed ; and Posnet. The same evening she plays the 


success is the Ameri- 
can watchword. But 
the New Theatre did 
not succeed ; principal- 
ly, it seems to me, be- 
cause the logic just 


Sea.” 


cited is faulty to a degree. The formula 
must be reversed. Give the public a play- 
house ; provide competent players, acting 


Cathleen of Mr. 
Hoolihan,” or, it may be, the aged and 
bereft mother of Synge’s “Riders to the 

Her range is wide, but she is, per- 
haps at her best in comedy. 
Widow Quinn in Synge’s “Playboy’ 
one fault is too great an attractiveness for 
the part; in other plays, however, she merci- 
lessly disguises charms and youthfulness. 


Yeats’s “Cathleen na 


Playing = 
er 


cated. 
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good plays; but make sure, first of all— 
and place all your emphasis here—of your 
public. The audience is not the least im- 


portant, but the pri- 
mary and ultimate ele- 
ment in theatrical suc- 
cess. Most Broadway 
triumphs are triumphs 
not because they are 
what they are, but be- 
cause the public is what 
it is. The Puritan habit 
endures; the best peo- 
ple in the community 
do not with any regu- 
larity attend the theatre 
or interest themselves 
in its concerns. Still, 
there are a forlorn few 
of us who do go; also, 
the immature go there 
to be amused — and 
shaped; and in the 
great mass of the im- 
mature the children of 
your complacent “best” 
people are included. 
What influence is, when 
all is said and done, 
more potent than that 
of the stage? It is all 
the greater because un- 
suspected ; unsuspected 
even by those who at- 
tend stage perform- 
ances. When we are 
more completely civil- 
ized, we will realize. 
this. 

The problem of the 
ambitious stage mana- 
ger today is the devel- 
opment of his public. 
Apart from the ladies, 
his actual public is 
made up, to a shocking 
extent, of aliens, 
bounders, children and 
drummers. He must, 
then, teach the a, b, c’s; 
yes, and even the d’s. 
Now, education is a 
difficult task. It is 
doubly difficult if your 


audience suspects that it is being edu- 


Yet it is, above all, education of which 
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the small theatre is capable. Shake- 
spearean revivals are all well enough; 
Mr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe are well 
enough: but of what consequence is their 
work from any except the pictorial and 
elocutionary standpoints? They do, to 
be sure, bring poetry—none too well 
read—before their large audiences: but 
how many persons in their audiences 
would know it for poetry if they did not 
know it was Shakespeare? Only half 
the New York audiences realized that the 
plays of John M. Synge, as acted by the 
Abbey Theatre players, were poetry—po- 
etry in spirit, that is; the other half gig- 
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led whenever a word unfamiliar to 

roadway was spoken with the melody 
of Irish accent. It is a wonder that any 
New York manager has the courage to 
put on any plays with a higher appeal 
than that conferred by rag-time or farci- 
cal actuality. Indeed, they do put on 
few such plays—if we count out specta- 
cles. 

The Chicago experiment, all the same, 
and the experiment of the Little Thea- 
tre, may serve to encourage us to hope 
for better things. These theatres, at 
least, address intelligence, imagination. 

New York City. 


The Heart’s Colloquy 


BY WILLIAM R. BENET 


Love said to Worship, “How saw you our lady, 

At our meeting yester-evening, that home you came so slow ?” 
Worship raised his eyes, and rapt and yearning said he: 

“Hey, my heart is heavy with the loss that I know! 
I saw her like a light as pure as starshine flaming 

And my sin, that thought to win that light, as dark again! 
Her beauty smote my heart with pain beyond all naming. 

Sing to my despair how ’twas you saw her then!” 


And Love said, “I saw her in choicest sweet attire, 
With greeting calm and kindly, as careless I were near. 

She dreamed with quiet brows, crooning tunes beside the fire,— 
But she smiled thru her dreaming. I know she holds me dear!” 


Love said to Worship, “How left you our lady, 
At the end of yester-evening, that home you came so sad?” 
Worship drooped his eyes, and soft and slowly said he: 
“T bore a heavy burden, for the hope that I had. 
I left her as a star set high beyond all hailing, 
So pure none may endure her beams. of mortal men! 
I left her thronged with angels, before her throne vailing! 
Sing to my despair of how you left her then!” | 


And Love said, “I left her with thoughts that sought to flee me, 
With hands withheld demurely, and low-voiced ‘Come again!’ 

I left her turned aside, with eyes that would not see me,— 
But when I passed the window she watched me from the pane!” 


New Yor« City. 





The Power Behind Our Silk Mills 


BY SCOTT NEARING 


HE northeast wind drove the sleet 
- and snow with stinging force thru 
the Lackawanna Valley, near 
Scranton, Pa. The mill whistle sounded 
shrilly. It was half past six, and still 
quite dark on a bitter February morning. 
A tiny figure, with a shawl wrapped 
tightly around its head, crept over the 
tailroad track and down toward the mill. 
Time passed slowly. It was half past 


“And you are how old?” 

“Me? Fourteen.” 

“Hew long have you worked in this 
mill ?” 

“Goin’ on four years.” 

“How old were you when you-started 
to work?” 

“T’irteen.” 

“Ah, yes, I see the law has raised thie 
age limit one year in the meantime.” 
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A TINY FIGURE WITH A SHAWL ROUND ITS HEAD 


six and more, but the night shift was 
not yet thru “getting up the ends,” so the 
small figure waited in the slush by the 
mill door. First she stood on one chilled 
foot and then on another. 

“Do you work here?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 


“Yes, ma’am. Ah, but it makes cold 
this morning.” 

“Yes, it is very cold for you to stand 
out there. How long do you work in 
the mill ?” 

“In there we work every day eleven 
hours.” 
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“Eleven hours? For how much a 
day ?” 

“We are paid not by the day, we get 
paid every two weeks, | have five dollars. 
Some of them have less than five dol- 
lars, but I have five dollars every two 
weeks,” 

“That is four cents an hour, and you 
stand up eleven hours a day for four 
cents an hour?” 

“Yes, I reel, but some girls have only 
four dollars every two weeks—I have 
learned, I have five dollars every two 
weeks,” 

“Do you not get tired with 
work ?” 

“Tired? No, I am not tired. It is 
my sister what is tired. She works here 
—she is on night shift. Night shift 
works twelve hours. The light been 
very bad. My sister come out in the 


such 
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morning from the mill, and she see 
threads, threads, threads. She go home 
and sleep and then jump up and say ‘Oh! 
my eyes, my eyes is all threads.’ Her 
back hurt too. She stand, and stand 
and stand all night. Doctor say, leave 
the mill, do not work, but me mudder 
say, ‘go to work’ and sister have to go. 
The night shift it is terrible. The men 
are very bad.” 

“Can you read and write?” 

“Read and write? I read my name; 
I write my name, but I write only that. 
Once I was in school, then I read and 
write, but it is so long, and I have forgot. 
See, there is the sister, the night shift 
off. They got up their ends. Now I go 
to work.” 

When she was gone the footprints in 
the snow measured less than eight inches, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


St. Patrick and King Darry 


BY DENIS A. McCARTHY © 


Saint PATHRICK was bitther enough 
With thim ould pagan dhruids an’ princes; 
An’ faith, if they gave him much guff, 
He could soon bring thim lads to their 
sinses. 
But Pathrick was kind to the poor— 
He’d go hungry an’ dhry for their sakes— 
Och, he loved every crature, I’m sure, 
Always barrin’ the snakes! 


Yes, he ioved every one, young an’ ould,— 
The hares an’ the deer an’ the rabbits,— 
An’ he’d love even serpents, I’m tould, 
If they hadn’t such horrible habits. 
The birds an’ the bastes of the wood, 
No matter how timid an’ wild, 
l‘aith, they didn’t fear Pathrick the Good 
Any more nor a child. 


One day, by King Darry, the Saint 
A fine piece of counthry was granted, 
An’ along with the monarch he went, 
To look at the land so much wanted. 
When what should they see but a doe 
Lyin’ there in the midst of the bawn, 
Her eyes with affection aglow 
Lookin’ down on her. fawn. 


With that the hot blood of the King 

Boiled up with the deer-hunter’s passion; 
His javelin he lifted to fling, 

In the most approved blood-letting fashion; 
But the Saint laid a grip on his hand, 

And boldly commanded him: “No. 
Your Majesty, this is my land, 

And deer-hunting don’t go!” 


Then he tenderly raised the young deer, 
An’ coaxed back the shiverin’ mother, 
Whose dark eyes, dilated with fear, 
Were lookin’ from one to the other. 
An’ thin to King Darry he said: 
“For an abbey you gave me this place; 
I'll make it a shelter instead 
For all deer from the chase’”’ 


Thus Pathrick outwitted the King, 
The chief of thim ould pagan princes, 
An’ faith, ’tis himself that could bring 
With his curse thim same lads. to their 
sinses. 
The King whin he found he was sould | 
Was so mad his fri’nds thought he would 
burst, 
But he kept very quiet I’m tould, 
For he feared he’d be curst! 
East CamBripce, Mass. 
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Tue whirligig of time has brought the 
centenary of Franz Liszt, who was born 
on October 22d, 1811, and with it many 
and divers celebrations in the world’s 
musical capitals and a mass of printed 
matter about the Great Comet among 
pianists, who appears now to have 
evolved into a fixed star of the first 
magnitude among composers. The cele- 
brations serve to delight many souls 
with much glorious music which might 
not otherwise be heard at this time, and 
some of which certainly has not been 
heard as often as it deserves—as, for 
example, the “Tasso” symphonic poem 
with which Josef Stransky achieved a 
veritable triumph on the occasion of his 
first appearance as conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
the “Dante” symphony, which Wein- 
gartner places at the very summit of 
Liszt’s creative power, and which New 
York hears for the first ~ time this 
winter. Among the mass of printed 
matter about Liszt, Mr. Huneker’s 
~ study’ is the most interesting, the most 
readable, the most illuminating, alto- 
gether the best book in the English 
tongue that has yet appeared on the life 
and work of this master musician. But 
we must add also that to those who 
looked to Mr. Huneker to deal adequate- 
ly with the character and career of the 
mighty man of mus’c who was one of 
the most fascinating of artists, and to 
produce the definitive and satisfying life 
and works of Liszt, his book is a dis- 
appointment. No other living writer, 
probably, is so well qualified and 
equipped for that task. Mr. Huneker 
has a large and intimate acquaintance 
with Liszt’s music, and is himself mu- 
sician enough to be able to play even 
the most difficult of the piano pieces. 
He has known many of Liszt’s pupils, 
and has received instruction from some 
of them. For a quarter of a century he 
has collected story, legend and anecdote, 





1Franz Liszt. By James Huneker. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. © $2. 
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written and unwritten, until the bulk of 
his materials appalled him. He says. 
that to write the exhaustive biography 
he had projected, “a man must be plenti- 
fully endowed with time and patience.” 
Not being so endowed, Mr. Huneker 
has been content to write a series of es- 
says on the real and legendary Liszt, 
on certain aspects of his art and charac- 
ter, on his works and his influence. 
Most of these essays are absorb- 
ingly interesting. The critic is as 
brilliant, as witty, trenchant, paradoxi- 
cal as in his earlier books, which are a 
lasting. joy to thoughtful readers. Yet 
these papers on Liszt appear to have 
been gathered into a book without suffi- 
ciently careful editorial revision. . On 
one of his earlier title pages Mr. Hune- 
ker put for motto Whitman’s jibe at the 
consistency of small minds: “Do I con- 
tradict myself? Well, then, I contradict 
myself.” In this Liszt book he contra- 
dicts himself rather too often. It is not 
at all a big, clear, definite and finished 
portrait of the great Hungarian master 
that he has given us, but a series of 
“snap-shots” of the very varied phases 
and aspects of an amazingly volatile and 
versat'le human being—taken at various 
times, and not always easily recogniza- 
ble as photographs of the same man. 
The author himself, while no adulator 
and no hero worshipper, has been much 
puzzled by the volatility“and versatility 
of his subject, for he says: “The various 
personalities of Liszt are so mystifying 
that they would require the professional 
services of a half dozen psychologists to 
untangle their complex web.” The ef- 
fect of contradictoriness is further 
hightened by 126 pages of quotations 
from Liszt’s contemporaries—which is 
nevertheless a valuable part of the book. 
There are excellent expositions of 
many (tho nct all) of the best of Liszt’s 
works, and there is ungrudging praise 
for his greatest ach‘evement in music— 
the creation of the symphonic poem. 
The enormous debt to Liszt of all the 
moderns, from Wagner to Debussy, is 
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LISZT AND HIS FRIENDS (3881) 
From Mr. Huneker’s “Frariz Liszt” (Scribner’s) 


dwelt upon repeatedly. While Liszt the 
man and artist remains as enigmatic a 
figure as before (what lofty and puis- 
sant genius is not an enigma to the rest 
of mankind?), and while “the true his- 
tory of Liszt as composer has yet to be 
written,” Mr. Huneker’s book is de- 
cidedly worth having for its vividly im- 
press:onistic glimpses of a brilliant and 
many-sided musical genius, a command- 
ing figure in the life of the nineteenth 
century and a great-hearted man. 

Compared with Mr. Huneker’s study, 
Mr. Hervey’s little book on Liszt? ap- 
pears very thin and _ inconsequential. 
But it will serve its purpose of telling 
beginners something about the man and 
his music. 

As a: song writer Liszt is not as yet 
as widely known or as fully appreciated 
as he deserves to be. ““The King of 
Thule’ and ‘Lorely,’” says Mr. Hune- 
ker, “are masterpieces and contain in 
essence all the dramatic lyricism of 
modern writers, Strauss included.” 
These and many other beautiful songs 
are published anew in the latest volume 
of “The Musician’s Library,” devoted 


*Franz Liszt anD His Music. 
New York: John Lane Co. 





By Arthur Hervey. 
$1.50. ; 


to Liszt’s songs,’ a good collection, 
which is not enhanced in value, however, 
by the lucubrations of its editor. 


a 
Health 


In his two volumes on Public Hygiene? 
Dr. Thomas S. Blair has gathered to- 
gether a series of papers by physicians in 
many parts of the country and by offi- 
cials of various corporations who are in- 
terested in the health of their employees 
and the health of the public. Among 
these non-medical contributors ,are a 
manager of the Standard Oil Company, 
a past president of the American Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers, the gen- 
eral manager of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, the engineer of the 
United Gas Improvement Company, 
Philadelphia; the superintendent of 
the Washington Terminal Company, 
the management of the Red Star 
Line, the chemical manager of H. 
J. Heinz Company, the management 





3Tuirty Soncs By Franz Liszt. 
Armbruster (for High Voice). 
Co. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50 

1Pustic Hyaiene. By Thomas S. Blair, M.D., 
Neurologist, Harrisburg, Pa., Hospital. In two vol- 
umes. Boston: Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press, 
$10. 


Edited by Carl 
Boston: Oliver Ditson 
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of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, the 
Wanamaker store, the Hershey Choco- 
late Company, and of the Larkin Com- 
pany. Quite needless to say, then, the 
two volumes contain an immense amount 
of information. It is likely to be espe- 
cially valuable to public health officials 
and those interested in the problems of 
the health of large groups of workers. 
As including the twenty-page index 
there are only 644 pages in the two vol- 
umes, it seems too bad that they were 
not bound in a single volume, for as a 
rule the men who need such information 
as is here contained have but little shelf 
room to spare. 

In his two small volumes, E-rercise and 
Health and Handbook of Health,? Dr. 


Woods Hutchinson has, with his usual ~ 


charming facility, solved the problems 
that are presented in these subjects with 
the fine common sense that characterizes 
all his writing. The book on exercise is 
particularly valuable, because it contra- 
dicts so many long accepted notions. The 
fetish of cutting out fluids in order to ré- 
duce weight is properly characterized. 
The limitation of diet for the training of 


young athletes, with the consequent nerv- ° 


ous irritability and excitability, “so that 
they begin to believe in hoodoos of vari- 
ous sorts, will break down and cry like 
children after a defeat, or if criticised 
too severely by the coach will literally go 
off in the corner and sulk like a five- 
year-old,” Dr. Hutchinson thinks is re- 
sponsible for much of that spirit. of bit- 
terness and hysterical determination to 
win at any price, which, now fortunately 
disappearing, was one of the most seri- 
ous blets upon college athletics. 

The prevention of disease is now the 
most interesting topic in the matter of 
health. As our cities have grown the 
problems of plumbing and household 
sanitation as important factors in the 
prophylaxis of disease have come to be 
recognized. Mr. Putnam’s book,’ then, 
which is a course of lectures delivered 
before the plumbing school of the North 





2A Hanpsook or Heattu. By Woods Hutchinson, 
4.M., M.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.25. 
Exercise AND Heattu, By Dr. Woods Hutchinson, 
New York: Outing Publishing Company. 75 cents. 

SPLUMBING AND HovuseHotp Sanitation. By J. 
Pickering Putnam. A Course of Lectures Delivered 
before the Plumbing School of the North End Union, 
7 Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
3-75: 


-Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
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End Union, of Boston, will prove of spe- 
cial interest to all those who want to 
know just what can be accomplished for 
household sanitation. It is very well-il- 
lustrated, and this saves many a detailed 
explanation. It is surprising how much 
that we are likely to think of as distinct- 
ly modern is to be found in the long ago. 
Mr. Putnam knows his subject well and 
has provided the information with regard 
to it in a form that can be understood by 
any one. 

Intimately connected with the problem 
of health in the house is the construction 
of hospitals and sanatoria for tuberculo- 
sis, and Dr. Thomas Spees Carrington, 
assistant secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, has written a book on this 
subject* that gives pictures and ground 
plans of all our institutions of this kind 
in this country. For those who are plan- 
ning to build the book is invaluable. 

Closely allied to other problems of tu- 
berculosis is that of District Nursing,’ a 
handbook for which has been written by 
Miss Mabel Jacques, graduate of the 
Hospital of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is easy to understand how 
many difficult problems there are con- 
nected with nursing the poor in large or 
even small cities. Valuable hints for the 
solution of these problems are contained 
in this little book. 
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Royal Romances of Today. By Kellogg 
Durland. New York: Duffield & Co. 
Pp. 278. $2.50. 

Of the three rulers whose biographies 
are presented here by a writer who was, 
up to his recent death at the age of only 
thirty years, a contributor to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, that of the Queen of Spain is 
the longest, tho she is the youngest of 
the three. Mr. Durland is altogether 
sympathetic in his account of the Prin- 
cess Victoria Eugenie Julia Ena, daugh- 
ter of Prince Henry of Battenberg and 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria. To- 
day this princess is herself “Queen Vic- 





4TuBercuLosis HosPItaAL AND SANATORIUM CONSTRUC- 
tion. By Thomas Spees Carrington, M.D. New 
York: The National Association for the Study and 
25 cents (paper). 
‘District Nurstnc: By Mabel Jacques, Graduate 
of the Hospital of the University of Pennsylvania, 
with an Introduction by John H. Pryor, M.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1. 
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“THE FIVE CHILDREN OF THE TSARITSA” 
From Durland’s “Royal Romances of Today” (Duffield) 


toria.”’ 


King Alfonso’s marriage is de- 
scribed here as “a marriage of affection, 
reasons of state happily. harmonizing,” 
and that makes the story a happy one. 
For the writer emphatically denies the 
reports that the children of this. royal 
marriage are “deaf and dumb” or other- 


wise deficient. Also: 


“Queen Victoria Eugenie is one of the most 
devoted of mothers. As it has been the pol- 
icy in Spain for Queens-consort to hold aloof 
from politics, she has been able to devote more 
of her time than would ordinarily be the case 
to her children, without at the same time ne- 
glecting other duties of queenship.” 

The other “royal romances” of this vol- 
ume have for their heroines the Empress 
Alexandra Feodorovna of Russia and 
Queen Elena of Italy. The former was 
called “the most beautiful queen on any 
throne” when she first became a ruler— 
she who had been a poor little German 
princess. Even now she is only thirty- 
nine years old. But she is not loved as 
an empress. For one thing, she has had 
the hostility of the popular Dowager 


Empress against her.: And she is not 
even known to the people of her em- 
pire. It is not a cheerful romance, this 
one. As for Queen Elena, the Monte- 
negrin princess, Mr. Durland pays a 
tribute to her high spirit, her queenly 
bearing, and the simplicity of life which 
marks the royal household. Also he 
makes an interesting story of her child- 
hood. Her biographer represented the 
Associated Press at Messina after the 
terrible earthquake of 1909, and de- 
scribes her courage on the occasion, 
when she served as a nurse; bandaging 
the bleeding, and assisting at operations. 
This is not the only opportunity which 
Elena has had of proving herself every 
inch a queen. But Mr. Durland tells us 
that she is “one of the most unpopular 
queens in Europe”—talked of with dis- 
respect and disapproval by her own 
court. “Rightly or wrongly, Queen 
Elena has the reputation among her own 
people of being the stingiest queen in 
Europe.” She is not, he adds, a patron- 











FORBES-ROBERTSON AS HAMLET 


From William Winter’s “Shakespeare on 
the Stage” (Moffat, Yard) 


ess of the arts. Hers is a “selfish 
nature.” She does not, on ordinary 
occasions, “dress the part.” Obviously, 
it is not an easy task, this being a queen! 


Js 


Shakespeare on the Stage. By William 
Winter. — Illustrated from Rare Prints 
and Photographs. New York: Moffat, 
Yard & Co. $3. 

Last winter we were denied the privi- 
lege of reading in one of the New York 
newspapers the articles which for so 
many years Mr. William Winter contrib- 
uted to the page facing its editorials, for 
Mr. Winter’s old-fashioned morality and 
somewhat reactionary ideals are too high 
for the newspaper press of progressive 
today. He none the less contributed arti- 
cles upon the current drama to one of 
the weekly newspapers; and to the 
Century he gave a series of studies of 
Shakespeare on the Stage, which reap- 
pear (with accretions) in the stout vol- 
ume before us. The introductory essay, 
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“Shakespeare Spells Ruin” (the quota- 
tion marks are Mr. Winter’s), is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of six plays, as 
interpreted by actors greater or lesser, 
from Garr'ck’s day to Sothern’s. Mr. 


‘Winter writes that, during fifty years’ 


study and criticism of the stage, he has 
learned “that sound judgment as to Act- 
ing in the Present imperatively requires 
to be informed and aided by precise 
knowledge of Acting in the Past,” and 
he, above all living men, is the best 
equipped informant where the English 
and American stages are concerned. As 
for the objection that used to be made in 
this country, that theatrical discussions 
are “unprofitable and absurd,” it is out 
of date: 


“Today, almost, every publication or maga- 
zine, devotes to those subjects a considerable 
section of every issue, and there is no home 
or social circle in the land that does not, either 
directiy ot indirectly, feel and respond to the 
influence of the theater.” 


As for the parrot-cry, “Shakespeare 
spells ruin,’ Mr. Winter denies _ its 
justice; tho “incessant representation of 
Shakespeare’s plays never will 
be either financially advantageous or in 
any way desirable.” There are in this 
volume 564 pages of text, and not one, 
so far as we have observed, but is 
marked with scholarship and grace of 
expression. 
as 


Literary Notes 


....The story of Savonarola is retold with 
slight fictional embellishments in The Prophet 
of Florence, by Miss Mary Putnam Denny 
(Boston: Badger; $1) 


....Of interest to mothers is a new maga- 
zine brought out by Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
at 25 cents a copy, entitled Home. Progress. 
published monthly as part of the Home Prog- 
ress Reading Courses, and full of valuable 
articles on the up-bringing of children, pre- 
ventive medical care, children’s books and 
kindred subjects. 


....From the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
comes a compact Shakespeare Glossary, by C. 
T. Onions, Master of Arts of London Univer- 
sity, and a collaborator of the Oxford English 
Dictionary. Tho “a book of slender dimen- 


sions,” as its author states, there are “close 
upon ten thousand separate articles.” 
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LITERATURE 


....Beatrice Grimshaw has written in The 
New New Guinea (pp. 322; Lippincott; $3.50) 
an exceedingly interesting account of an isi- 
and of which most of us are shockingly ig- 
norant. Her manner is lively, end her book 
is illustrated with many half-tones. 


...-Mr. James Allen discourses with force 
and enthusiasm on The Eight Pillars of Pros- 
berity (Crowell; $1), which are eight moral 
principles or qualities upon which the whole 
social structure as well as individual success 
depends. The book contains much sensible 
advice pn the importance and the practice of 
the common virtues. 


....-Baedeker’s Austria-Hungary (with ex- 
cursions to Cetinje, Belgrade and Bucharest) 
has now gone into its eleventh edition, revised 
and augmented. This volume extends to 600 
pages, and contains 71 maps, 77 plans and 2 
panoramas. It would be quite superfluous for 
us to lay before our readers the merits of this 
series of handbooks, and of this particular 
volume, for they, like us, have tested them. 
(Scribner; $3.) 


...-Readers not familiar with the work of 
foreign missionaries will be surprised to find 
out the vast amount of social work done by 
them either directly or in connection with their 
other labors. An interesting account of this 
phase of missionary effort is given by Prof. 
Alva W. Taylor in Social Work of Christian 
Missions (Cincinnati: The Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society; 50 cents). It is an excel- 
lent and informing book. 


...-A recognition of the need for more 
complete and authentic information on Rus- 
sian affairs by English-speaking peoples is 
shown by the starting of'a quarterly period- 
ical devoted to Russian history, politics, eco- 
nomics and literature. It is entitled The 
Russian Review and published by the School 
of Russian Studies in the University of Liver- 
pool. (Ten shillings a year. London and 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons.) 


...-The chief importance of the report of 
the New York Lake Champlain Tercentenary 
Commission, prepared by Dr. Henry Wayland 
Hill and entitled The Champlain Tercentenary 
(Albany: J. B. Lvon Co., State Printers; pp. 
534) will lie in its hints to other States, com- 
munities and organizations that plan to give 
pageants, etc., of one kind and another. Asa 
record, too, the plump volume has its value. 
The report is enriched with many half-tone 
illustrations and plans. 


....Some of England’s most worthy and 
noted preachers have done the better part of 
their work in otherwise obscure country places. 
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Without making any extended or thoro study 
of their significance in either literature or re- 
ligion, Professor Ezra S. Tipple, of Drew 
Theological Seminary, in Some Famous Coun- 
try Parishes (Eaton & Mains; $1.50) has dis- 
cussed in an interesting but somewhat ram- 
bling way a half dozen of these men and given 
entertaining descriptions of the churches, par- 
ish houses and localities connected with their 
lives. The names of Keble, Herbert, Fletcher, 
Baxter, Tennyson and Kingsley suggest the 
rich fields into which the author makes his ex- 
cursions. Many good pictures adorn the vol- 
ume and the narrative is generally pleasing 
and appropriate, but occasional long and in- 
volved sentences mar the style, and the fre- 
quent references to a traveling companion are 
weak attempts at using a questionable literary 
device. 


....Some books are to-be praised—and some 
books used. The annual biographical diction- 
ary published by the Macmillan Company un- 
der the title Who’s Who 1s both to be used 
and praised. The 1912 edition ($2.50) is the 
sixty-fourth. It has 2,364 pages of brief biog- 
raphies, against 2,246 pages in 1911. Invalu- 
able as a reference book where English names 
are concerned, it must be confessed that Amer- 
ican names are few and capriciously chosen. 
Thus in the Obituary list of the year we find 
neither Clemens, S. M., Gilder, R. W., James, 
William, Moody, W. V., nor Porter, Sidney 
(“O. Henry”). Among the quick we find not 
such leaders of the Democratic party in the 
United States as Champ Clark, Speaker of the 
House of Representaives, Oscar W. Under- 
wood, Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and Governor Harmon. Of American 
authors and journalists neither Arthur Bris- 
bane, Madison Cawein, Theodore Dreiser, 
Montague Glass—to name a few of the not- 
able omissions. On the other hand, the edi- 
tors list more French names than formerly. 
And, for British subjects, this biographical 
dictionary remains irreproachable. No jour- 
nalist or man of affairs can do without it—- 
and no library. 


....From Henry Holt & Co. we receive a 
number of volumes newly added to the Home 
University Library—upon which we have al- 
ready commented as a series of new and read- 
able volumes upon subjects of actuality. The 
price of the series is fifty cents per volume. 
Volumes just published include The Civil War, 
by Professor F. L. Paxson; History of Our 
Time (1885-1911), by J. P. Gooch; The Evo- 
lution of Industry, by Professor D. H. Mac- 
gregor; The Civilization of China, by Profes- 
sor H. A. Giles; Psychical Research, by W. 
F. Barrett, F.R.S.; The Dawn of History, by 
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Professor J. L. Myres; Elements of English 
Law, by Professor W. M. Geldart; Astrono- 
my, by A. R. Hinks; Introduction to Science, 
by Professor J. A. Thomson, ana The Papacy 
and Modern Times, by Rev. William Barry. 

Another volume in the series is G. H. 
Mair’s English Literature: Modern, to be fol- 
lowed by English Literature: Medieval, by 
Professor W. P. Ker. The former volume 
(pp. 249) studies our literature fron. the Eng- 
lish Renaissance. Its emphasis lies rather on 
tendencies and ideas than on facts such as 
make up historical outlines. There are few 
dates to annoy one, and the “biographical ap- 
proach” is avoided. The tenth and final chap- 
ter is devoted to “The Present Age.” The 
most remarkable fact about this age is, we 
learn, “its inattention to poetry”—in spite of 
Kipling’s teaching that “romance is in the 
present”—in steam-engines and telegraph lines 
and aeroplanes. 


“It is in a territory poles apart from Mr. Kip- 
ling’s that the main stream of romantic poetry flows. 
Apart from the gravely delicate and scholarly work 
of Mr. Bridges, . English romantic poetry has 
concentrated itself into one chief school—the schoo! 
of the ‘Celtic Revival’ of which the leader is Mr. W. 
B. Yeats. In its inception, it arose out of a 
group of young poets who worked in a conscious imi- 
tation of the methods of the French decadents: chiefly 
of Baudelaire and Verlaine. . Ernest Dowson 
and Lionel Johnson, who are both now dead, and 
others who are still living, produced enough to show 
that they had at their command a vein of poetry that 
might have deepened and proved more rich had they 
gone on working it. One of them, Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
by his birth and his reading in Jrish legend and folk- 
lore, became possessed of a subject-matter denied to 
his fellows, and it is from the combination of the 
mood of the decadents with the dreaminess and mys- 
tery of Celtic tradition and romance—a combination 
which came to pass in his poetry—that the Celtic 
school has sprung.” 


....But the literary characteristic of the 
present age which is most likely to differenti- 
ate it is, after all, Mr. Mair continues, the re- 
vival of the drama. Again, a foreign influ- 
ence revived British—and Irish—art. The 
plays of Ibsen came to England in the nineties. 
Misunderstood at first by their worshippers 
and their enemies alike, “they taught men a 
new and freer approach to moral questions, 
and a new and freer dramatic technic.” 
Among those thus instructed was Mr. Shaw. 
But the comedies of Oscar Wilde, more imme- 
diately successful than Shaw’s, are “not trace- 
able to any obvious influence, English or for- 
eign.” If they are to be traced anywhere, it 
would be, perhaps, to Congreve. But if he 
owed less to the world he lived in than Mr. 
Shaw owes, Wilde did not, like Shaw, “give a 
start,” not to the bourgeoisie alone, but to Mr. 
Galsworthy and other “minor dramatists.” Re- 
ferring to the plays of a third Irishman of the 
present generation, J. M. Synge, Mr. Mair 
writes: “Probably in no single case amongst 
our contemporaries could a high and perma- 
nent place in literature be prophesied with 
more confidence than in his.” 
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Pebbles 


“Live within your income,” was a maxim 
uttered by Mr. Carnegie on his seventy-sixth 
birthday. This is easy; tne difficulty is to live 
without it.—Satire. 


How many apples were eaten by Adam and 
Eve? We know that Eve 81, and that Adam 
812, total 893. But Adam 8,142 please his wife, 
and Eve 81,242 please Adam, total 89,384. 
Then again Eve 814240fy herself, and Adam 
also 8124240fy himself, total, 9,938,480—Fun. 


AFTER THE OPERATION. 
My appendix is carefully bottled— 
The third on the right, that’s the one! 
It’s growing, you see, a bit mottled, 
Exposed to the rays of the sun. 
I keep it out there for inspection, 
Since otherwise people might doubt it. 
It gives me elation and makes conversation— 
But I try to be modest about it. 
Matsu NAGcaAt. 


Tue latest batch of British examination an- 
swers, reported to the University Correspon- 
dent contains the following examples of un- 
conscious humor: 

The young Pretender was so called because 
it was pretended that he was born in a frying- 
pan. 

A verb is a word which is used in order to 
make an exertion. 

Lord Raleigh was the first man to see the 
invisible Armada. 

The South of the U. S. A. grows oranges, 
figs, melons and a great quantity of preserved 
fruits, especially tinned meats. 

Milton married a young girl who ran back 
to her parents, so he wrote a sonnet on Di- 
vorce. 

The Petition of Right said that no bills were 
to be made or laws passed in the House of 
Commons without the consent of Parliament. 

A Passive Verb is when the subject is the 
sufferer, e. g., I am loved. 

The American war was started because the 
people would persist in sending their parcels 
thru the post without stamps. 

Prince William was drowned in a butt of 
Malmsey wine; he never laughed again. 

Richard IT. is said to have been murdered 
by some historians; his real fate is uncertain. 

A bishop without a diocese is called a suf- 
fragette. 

Artificial perspiration is the way to make a 
person alive when they are only just dead. 

An armadillo is used to soften the ¢ in 
French. ‘ 

You put c’est before a noun when you do 
not know its gender. 

A night watchman is a man employed to 
sleep in the open air. 

The tides are caused by the sun drawing the 
water out and the moon drawing it in again. 

A circle is a line which meets its other end 
without ending. 

Triangles are of three kinds. the equilateral 
or three-sided. the cuadrilateral or four-sided, 
and the multilateral or polyglot, 
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A Dangerous Bill 


THERE is one provision in the Dilling- 
ham bill, reported to the Senate by the 
Committee on Immigration, which has 
dynamite in it. It will bitterly offend a 
friendly nation, and might lead to war. 
It looks as innocent as a paper box that 
hides dynamite ; but it may explode. 

The dangerous paragraph is this: 

“Sec. 3. -The following classes of aliens 
shall be excluded from admission into the 
United States: All idiots, imbeciles . 
titutes _. . contract laborers . . . persons who 
are not eligible to become citizens of the 
United States by naturalization.” 

Exceptions follow for professional 
men, travelers, etc. 

The important thing is that instead of 
exclud’ng Chinese by name it widens the 
exclusion by saying “persons not eligible 
to become citizens by naturalization.” 
Now, who are these not eligible to be- 
come citizens by naturalization? 

They are Chinese, as every one knows, 
but they are also Japanese, Hindus and 
Malays. By the law of 1869, as amend- 
ed in 1875, only these aliens can be natu- 
ralized : 

“The provisions of this title shall apply to 
aliens being free white persons and to per- 


Soz 


.. pros- - 


sons of African nativity and of African de- 
scent.” 

By a decision of the courts Syrians 
and Armenians are white, but Japanese, 
Chinese, Hindus and Malays are not 
white. They are not allowed naturaliza- 
tion in this country nor in Hawaii. Only 
their children born in this country can 
become citizens. Under the existing law 
Japanese are thus excluded from natu- 
ralization, like Chinese, but they are not 
excluded as immigrants. Under this 
bill, if enacted, they cannot be allowed 
even admission to this country, unless 
they belong to the excepted and favored 
classes. 

How will Japan take this new slap in 
the face? Can it be that the Committee 
on Immigration knew what they were 
about when they made this change? It 
is bad enough to insult China. China 
has been weak and humiliated and un- 
able to defend her honor; but Japan is 
strong and proud. Japan has ever been 
most desirous of harmonious relations 
with the United States, and has faith- 
fully tried to prevent her laboring people 
from coming to this country. She has 
diverted them to Formosa and Man- 
churia, so that the Japanese population 
in this country has absolutely declined of 
late years. Japan has felt at times very 
much hurt by local or State discrimina- 
tion against her citizens in this country, 
but she has been patient and has tried to 
believe that our National Government 
does not mean to do her wrong. 

And yet there have been too many 
pin-pricks, and they have not been pleas- 
ant. There was the Californian law se- 
gregating the Japanese in the schools, as 
if they were not fit to associate with 
white children. That stirred up Japan 
to strong protest, and it ended in the 
Japanese Government’s stopping all emi- 
gration to this country, so that even stu- 
dents find it difficult to gain permission 
to come here, so ready was Japan to 
avoid trouble with us. Indeed,. when 
President Roosevelt sent the American 
fleet around the world Japan spent a mil- 
lion dollars to entertain it and show her 
good will. She has shown similar hos- 
pitality to our delegations of merchants 
and others who have visited the islands. 
But the pin-pricks have continued. 
There was the current report that Japan 
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had a secret treaty with Mexico against 
us, and was to be allowed a Pacific port. 
There were the repeated speeches. of a 
member of Congress, formerly in the 
navy, declaring that Japan was waiting 
the near time to declare war and seize 
Hawaii and the Philippines. Then came 
Secretary Knox’s proposal for the neu- 
tralization of the Manchurian Railroads, 
which appeared to her to seek to deprive 
Japan of rights she had gained by the 
treaty of Portsmouth, and to destroy her 
preponderant influence in the border 
state which faced her Korean frontier. 
Then came the extraordinary proposal 
from bankers, originating here, that 
four Powers, the United’ States, Great 
Britain, France and Germany, should 
loan China $50,000,000, the interest 
guaranteed by all the unhypothecated re- 
sources of Manchuria, and the provision 
added that China shall go to these four 
nations for any future loans, thus de- 
throning: Japan from her primacy in 
Manchuria and all China. It is not 
strange that the Knox plan of neutraliza- 
tion and the proposed four Power loan 
should have much offended Japan. It 


seemed to her as if we, who have only a 
commercial interest in Manchuria, were 
trying to drive her out from where her 


interests are also political and vital. 
Much more will she be offended if we 
are not satisfied with her faithful con- 
sent to restrict emigration to this coun- 
try, but mean definitely by law to exclude 
her citizens. She will have the right to 
take it as a national affront, for such it 
will be, and we might fear a repetition 


of the bitter experience of 1906 and ° 


1907 following the Californian school 
legislation; for this will not be a pin- 
prick, but a blow in the face of a friend. 
We cannot imagine how such a provi- 
sion could have been intentionally intro- 
duced, and we trust it will be eliminated. 

Congressman Hobson has been for 
years predicting war with Japan. He 
has done much to provoke it. We might 
have looked for some such a provoca- 
tive affront from him, or from some 
other belligerents of the army and 
navy; but do not Senators know that 
with no nation is it more important that 
we should be on good terms than with 
Japan? Do they not know that the Pa- 
cific Ocean is to be the arena of trade, 
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of peace or of war during this century, 
and that at present.the arbiters of peace 
or war are the United Statés and Japan? 
Let the provision inthe Dillingham bill, 
to which we hereby call the attention of 
the country, be eliminated, in the inter- 
est of peace. 

-There are other objectionable. provi- 
sions in the bill, but this involves interna- 
tional hatred and endangers peace, and 
its character should be immediately ex- 
posed. 

& 


Republican Presidential Candi- 
dates 


For the Republican Presidential“nomi- ° 
nation there are three candidates as to 
whose attitude there is no room for 
doubt. These are President Taft, Sen- 
ator La Follette and Senator Cummins. 
Some days ago, possibly because he had 
learned of opposition which had been 
concealed or disguised, Mr. Taft re- 
marked that “nothing but death” could 
keep him “out of the fight.” Is Mr. 
Roosevelt a candidate? Let us look at a 
part of the evidence which may answer 
this question. For some time past, men 
of experience and some prominence in 
politics have been working in many 
places to promote his nomination. So 
far as we can learn, he has not sought to 
restrain them. Roosevelt ‘clubs and asso- 
ciations have been formed. The Gover- 
nors of six States have publicly an- 
nounced that he is their candidate. - In a 
carefully prepared statement, Governor 
Hadley, of Missouri, has explained why 
he thinks Mr. Roosevelt should be nomi- 
nated. After a conference with the ex- 
President, Governor Glasscock, of West 
Virginia, said he was going home to 
resume his labors in Mr. Roosevelt’s in- 
terest, because he believed the latter 
would accept a nomination. Governor 
Stubbs, of Kansas, after repeatedly and 
emphatically’ expressing, at home, his 
preference for Mr. Roosevelt, came to 
New York, talked with the ex-President 
for three hours, and then published a 
long statement, in which he predicted 
Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination and election, 
altho, the Governor said, he was not and 
would not be a candidate: 


“But Colonel Roosevelt has never said to 
me, or to any other living human being to 
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ny knowledge, that he would refuse the nom- 
ination if it came to him as the result of a 
genuine demand on the part of the American 
people. There is such a demand at this time. 
There is a vast difference between a man 
stating that he is not a candidate for and does 
not want a certain public office, and a state- 
ment that he would refuse to accept that office 
when the public welfare was at stake and 
there was a widespread general demand for 
him to serve his country” 

The remarks of ex-Governor Fort of 
New Jersey, Mr. Flinn of Pittsburgh, 
and: others, after conferences with Mr. 
Roosevelt might also be quoted. They 
indicate a receptive attitude on the part 
of the ex-President. He does not dis- 
courage these gentlemen and others who 
are working for him. For the present we 
must regard him as a candidate for the 
nomination. 

Nothing but the candidacy of Mr. 
Roosevelt, passive or active, can prevent 
the nomination of Mr. Taft. The party 
will not nominate either Senator La Fol- 
lette or Senator Cummins. Some of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s friends have given sup- 
port to the Wisconsin Senator. It is 
predicted by politicians that a majority 


of his delegates in the convention will 
eventually vote for Mr. Roosevelt. 
Mr. Taft is fairly entitled to a renomi- 


nation. He deserves it. He has been a 
good President. He is not a stand- 
patter, but a reasonable Progressive. To 
his high office he came with an excep- 
tional equipment in executive and judi- 
cial experience, and if legislative service 
nad been added he would, probably, have 
avoided some things that were unfor- 
tunate. At the beginning of his term he 
and his party suffered by reason of ‘the 
memorable tariff revision blunder, but it 
must be admitted that his record with 
respect to the sham revision of 1909 was 
better than that of the controlling Re- 
publican majority in Congress. He 
sought to improve the bill, and accom- 
plished something. But he began the 
work at a time when very little could be 
done, when the field for improvement 
was limited to the disagreements which 
a conference committee was considering. 
He had not been a member of Congress. 
Probably he had not been a student of 
tariffs and tariff legislation. For twelve 
years there had been no revision to at- 
tract his attention. He did not realize 


how sensitive public opinion was with 
respect to legislation affecting the cost 
of living. At the present time, however, 
he stands for a downward revision that 
shall be determined by facts carefully 
ascertained in accordance with a plan 
designed to prevent logrolling and bar- 
gaining and favoritism in the making of 
tariffs. 

His policy in other fields has been 
marked by projects of broad statesman- 
ship. We may point to his memorable 
peace treaties, his recommendations for 
a great extension of the merit system in 
the civil service, and his reciprocity 
agreement with Canada. He has en- 
forced the Sherman act, suggested the 
appointment of a commission for the 
regulation of great manufacturing cor- 
porations, and sought diligently to pro- 
mote economy and efficiency in the pub- 
lic service. He deserves to be com- 
mended for his appointments to the 
bench and his defense of the courts. His 
patience and sense of justice were exhib- 
ited in his admirable treatment of the 
Mexican problem. He has not always 
been well served by his Cabinet, certain 
members of which have occasionally 
erred. The Ballinger incident was an 
unfortunate one. But, as we have said, 
he has been a good President, a just and 
competent Chief Magistrate, striving 
earnestly to serve the people. 

From a partisan point of view, a fail- 
ure to renominate him would be unfor- 
tunate because it would involve a virtual 
repudiation of his administration. In its 
convention, the party will make, of 
course, a platform reviewing and com- 
mending what the Government has done 
in four years. It will enumerate the 
achievements of the President. Upon 
the record of his term it goes into the 
campaign. To withhold a renomination 
from the President whose acts and 
recommendations it supports would be to 
stultify itself. Upon what reasonable 
ground can Mr. Taft be rejected and 
laid aside this year by those who nomi- 
nated and elected him in 1908? Will 
they say that he has been unfaithful or 
incompetent ? 

Some Republicans have been saying 
that Mr. Taft could not be re-elected. Is 
there any other candidate for whom the 
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party could get more votes? It must be 
admitted that Republican prospects have 
been brighter at times in the past than 
they are this year. The Aldrich-Payne 
tariff revision was so heavy a load that 
it has almost broken the party’s back. 
The revolution at the polls in November, 
1910, was foreshadowed by the elections 
in the Taunton district of Massachusetts 
and the Rochester district of New York. 
In the first of these a Republican ma- 
jority of 14,250 (in 1908) was displaced 
by a Democratic majority of 5,640. In 
the second (which had been represented 
by a Republican for twenty years) a Re- 
publican majority of 10,160 gave way to 
a Democratic majority of 5,440. In the 
general Congressional elections the same 
drift was seen. The voters sent a Dem- 
ocratic majority of 66 to the House, 
where the Republicans had had a ma- 
jority of more than 40. At the elections 
in November last there was little change 
where the tariff issue was made promi- 
nent. Two or three Congressional dis- 
trict contests then, as well as the recent 
election in a Kansas district, show that 
the sham revision has not been forgot- 
ten. Many suffer on account of the high 
cost of living. Many believe that this 
cost is due, in part at least, to the Re- 
publican tariff revision of 1909. They 
have been misled by such false statements 
as the one made by Governor Dix, of 
New York, in his letter, or speech, of ac- 
ceptance, when he asserted that in this 
revision the Republicans had “increased 
the duties on all the necessaries of life.” 

Republican prospects are not distinctly 
encouraging, but how could they be im- 
proved by rejecting Mr. Taft and thus 
indirectly discrediting the party’s White 
House record for the current term? By 
nominating Mr. Roosevelt? We think 
not. 

He also was a good President, and he 
would serve the people well if he should 
be elected again. But his nomination 
can be made only after an acrimonious 
contest in the convention with the friends 
of Mr. Taft, a contest that could not fail 
to affect injuriously the party’s vote at 
the polls. The party would also suffer 
some loss on account of its rejection of 
a President whom, in its platform, it had 
praised, and whose policy and acts it had 
commended, Moreover, on November 8, 


Taised against him. 
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1904, immediately after his election, Mr. 
Roosevelt said to the American people : 

“On the 4th of March next I shall have 
served three and a half years, ard these three 
and a half years constitute my first term. 
The wise custom which limits the President 
to two terms regards the substance and not 
the form, and under no circumstances will | 
be a candidate for or accept another nomi- 
nation. 

Three years later, on December 11, 
1907, he said: “I have not changed and 
shall not change that decision thus-an- 
nounced.” Speaking at Indianapolis on 
the 25th inst., Senator Brown, of Ne- 
braska, referred to Mr. Roosevelt’s dec- 
laration of November 8, 1904, as fol- 
lows: 

“Every man who doubts that statement now 
impeaches ‘his integrity. I have honored and 
trusted him too many years to insult him 
now with the thought that he says one thing 
and means another.” 

Now, we do not say that if Mr. Roose- 
velt should be nominated this year it 
would be for a third term, in the original 
and correct interpretation of the phrase. 
It would be for his second elective 
term, and another term of four years 
(Mr. Taft’s) would have intervened be- 
tween that term and his first service. 
Nor do we think that the institutions and 
liberties of the American people would 
be endangered in the least if he should 
go to the White House again. But in the 
campaign the “third term” cry would be 
There are shrewd 
politicians who assert that this issue 
would overshadow all others. For ex- 
ample, ex-Senator William E. Chandler, 
a veteran in politics (whose candidate ap- 
pears to be not Mr. Taft, but Justice 
Hughes), says: 

“If Mr. Roosevelt is nominated he will 
draw some Democratic votes, but all other 
issues may soon disappear, and the only vis- 


ible and operative one will be that of a third 
term.” 


It is generally believed that Mr. 
Roosevelt regards Mr. Taft’s service in 
the office of President with a feeling of 
disappointment. He is deeply interested 
in the welfare of his party, and we guess 
he thinks he could win while Mr. Taft 
probably would lose. If this be his opin- 
ion we are inclined to believe that it is 
incorrect, and for the reasons we have 
briefly mentioned. If Mr. Taft did not 
desire a renomination, and if the decla- 
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ration of November 8, 1904, and the 
third term tradition were not in the way, 
there would be another and a very differ- 
ent situation. 

J 


“Pomp and Splendor” 


No words fitter than these taken from 
a Catholic paper can be chosen to ex- 
press the character of the reception given 
to Cardinal Farley here at New York 
on his return from Rome. All that pomp 
and splendor could supply was arranged 
to impress the people with the impor- 
tance of the Church he represented, and 
to teach its members ‘the glory bestowed 
upon it by the Head of.the Church at 
Rome. The splendor and magnificence 
of the ceremonials, from the moment 
Cardinal Farley stepped out of the 
steamboat decked with American and 
Papal colors at the Battery until the day 
‘when in the Cathedral he led in scarlet 
the processional solemnity, followed by 
his Eminence, the elder Cardinal of Bal- 
timore, and archbishops and_ bishops, 
while at night his Cathedral was a blaze 
of electric beauty, surpassed anything 
hitherto known and done in this country. 
The popular reception given to Mr. 
Roosevelt on his return from his tri- 
umphal march thru Europe was nothing 
to it, for it had been most elaborately 
and expensively arranged, and the Car- 
dinal had delayed his return to give time 
for his priests and people to elaborate 
the pomp and splendor. 

Only those who are familiar with high 
ecclesiastical ceremonials could under- 
stand and fitly describe those which 
have here been displayed in honor of the 
Cardinalate come to New York, the 
largest Catholic city in the world, and 
the most loyal; but we can ask what it 
all means. 

It means this, first of all, not the toler- 
ance, but the sympathy, the honor, which 
the American people give to the Chris- 
tian faith in any of its forms. For two or 
three hours busy Broadway and Fifth 
avenue were closed to trolley and car- 
riage traffic, and for five miles the side- 
walks were crowded with people, that the 
grand procession of equipages bearing 
the Cardinal in his scarlet robes and fol- 
lowed by his entourage, might pass by. 
Can we imagine such a thing in Lisbon 
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or Madrid or Paris or Rome? It would 
be forbidden there, and if attempted the 
celebrants driven from the streets by a 
howling mob. Nowhere else.does the 
Roman Catholic Church receive such 
protection and honor as in these United 
States, altho its members count not one- 
sixth of the population. It is to the 
credit of the Catholic Church, and 
quite as much to the credit of our pre- 
dominant non-Catholic Christian citizens, 
that they give welcome as well as 
tolerance to such a demonstration; 
and the daily journals are filled with 
pages of pictures and description. It 
was not so here always. We observe 
that Harper's Weekly cuts out its space 
given to the booming of a Presidential 
candidate, and devotes three pages to 
pictures of the great function; and 
we recall that a generation ago Thomas 
Nast represented the invasion of Cath- 
olicism under the form of b:shops 
figured ‘as crocodiles, landing from the 
sea, their divided miters made to re- 
semble the open jaws of the beasts. We 
hear nothing of the A. P. A. in these 
days. 

All this is good. Protestants are not 
as afraid of Catholics as they were. 
They would rather make friends with 
them, seek their help against a common 
foe, and recognize their value in -con- 
serving morality and religion with their 
own classes of citizens. 

Yet not wholly does such a display 
meet the approved taste of those of a 
simpler faith. There is about it a cer- 
tain barbarity of splendor, not wholly 
voluntary, but contrived and designed to 
make an exaggerated impression. We 
are informed that not a few prominent 
Catholics disapproved of so much ex- 
pense and show, and even complained 
that the electrical decorating of the 
Cathedral was not supended on _ the 
Sabbath Day. It would never have 
occurred to any other denomination of 
Christ'ans in the country to make 
such a show. To be sure, they could 
not. Their worship is more simple, 
less sensuous. They have no arch- 
bishops and Cardinals. The most they 
would attempt is to hold a big meeting 
in a big hall, where addresses or ser- 
mons would be delivered by speakers in 
the ordinary citizens’ dress, Only cer- 
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tain degenerative university functions 
would show a mild polychrome proces- 
sion. It is our impression that sim- 
plicity is a mark of good taste, at least 
of republican civilization. The magnifi- 
cence of the display of the last week was 
a hundred times more showily elaborated 
than any to be seen at the inauguration 
of the President of the United States. 
While this labored and costly function, 
prolonged for a week, .impresses and 
greatly pleases a certain class of our 
people, we are not convinced that the 
more sober-minded people quite approve. 
- They want their religion more of the 
spirit, sine strepitu. They think of the 
way Jesus went thru Palestine. They 
remember the New York priest who 
wished he might see the Pope walking 
along Broadway in a frock coat and a 
silk hat. They have read that when the 
Church dropped its primitive simplicity 
and put on pomp, and its plain bishops 
became purple princes, it became pagan- 
ized and corrupt. They wonder if the 
Son of God, were he to appear again 
here in New York, would consent to be 
the scarlet center of such display of wor- 
ship. Somehow it does not seem con- 


gruous. 
Bd 


Tainted Democratic Money 


Tue split between Governor Woodrow 
Wilson and two of his warmest friends, 
of which we spoke last week, has devel- 
oped very curiously. The supporters of 
Governor Wilson have the wit to claim 


it a fine asset in his favor. They insist 
that he withdrew from Colonel Harvey 
and Colonel Watterson because they pro- 
posed to seek large financial support 
from a millionaire, and the Governor 
would. have no tainted money for his 
campaign, in the spirit, if not the words, 
of Vespasian to his son, the Emperor 
Titus, “Pecunia non olet.” Colonel Wat- 
terson replied, or is said to have replied, 
to the effect that in politics one does not 
scrutinize closely the source of money, 
that “money, not patriotism, counts in a 
Presidential campaign.” So long as 
there appears to be a question of veracity 
between the Governor and the Colonel, 
and the latter holds his evidence in re- 
serve and calls for a court of honor to 
settle the matter in camera, Heaven for- 


Bryan shelved. 
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bid that we should express a judgment 
between them. We wait for the proofs. 
It is only clear that it was Colonel Wat- 
terson and not Colonel Harvey who of- 
fered to ask the contribution from 
Thomas F. Ryan. 

If the two colonels have forsaken the 
Governor he does not lack other friends, 
and two of his most active defenders are 
Senator Tillman and a third colonel, 
William J. Bryan. Mr. Tillman declares 
that the two colonels were trying to 
fasten the Governor with a golden chain 
to the chariot wheels of plutocracy in 
the person of Millionaire Ryan, but that 
Governor Wilson saw thru their trick and 
nobly threw them off, and that this his 
independence will endear him to the peo- 
ple. As to Colonel Watterson, what is 
he? A poor Democrat, says Mr. Till- 
man; did he not bolt Bryan and free sil- 
ver in 1896? So the Senator from South 
Carolina likes the Governor of New Jer- 
sey, who has been “tried in the fire and 
come out with his wings unsinged,” for 
Mr. Tillman does not want the Demo- 
cratic party to nominate a candidate who 
is a Republican in disguise. 

But this is just what Colonel Bryan 
fears. It is a joke, he observes, to speak 
of Governor Harmon and Underwood 
as progressives, and if they are progress- 
ives, he asks who then are the conserva- 
tive candidates of the Democratic party. 
He seems to incline to Wilson, for Wil- 
son, he thinks, has had a conversion to 
progressive ideas in politics since the 
time five years ago when he wanted 
Mr. Bryan will have it 
that Harvey and Watterson took up Wil- 
son when they thought he was a conser- 
vative ; but when they discovered that he 
was a true blue progressive they left him. 
Governor Wilson is converted, but 
“Colonel Harvey shows no signs of con- 
version”; if he consorts with the Demo- 
cratic party it is with no such conscious- 
ness of blindness as Paul felt when he 
went to the house of Ananias in Damas- 
cus. 

It is a very pretty squabble as it is, 
and likely to call for much generous for- 
getfulness when the Democratic conven- 
tion shall have chosen its man and all 
good Democrats must line up, whether 
it be for the conservative Harmon, the 
liberal Underwood or Clark, or the pro- 
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gressive Wilson. We are not sure that 
there is any genuine, simon-pure Demo- 
cratic progressive except Mr. Bryan-him- 
self. The South is all clouded, we fear, 
with subserviency to the money power. 
For the present, until Colonel Watterson 
brings on his proofs, we may hold our 
faith in Governor Wilson; if he fails us 
there yet remains Mr. Bryan, who can 
surely be trusted. - 


An All-Star French Cabinet 


FRENCH ministries follow one another 
in such quick succession that they tire 
our eyes, like motion pictures, and we 
cease to watch them.. We come to feel 
that it is not worth while getting ac- 
quainted with a lot of new men if they 
are soon to be replaced by another lot. 
But the new ministry compels attention 
by reason of the eminence of those com- 
posing it. It contains, in fact, about ail 
the names of French statesmen known 
to the average American reader, except 
Clemenceau, who is responsible for the 
overthrow of the former cabinet and 
came near heading this. All of the 
twelve, with the exception of David, 
have held office in previous ministries ; 
two of them, Briand and Bourgeois, 
have been premiers. It is possible that 
the present ministry may not last longer 
than its predecessors. In fact, it is said 
that a ministry containing several excep- 
tionally strong personalities is usually 
short-lived. But the mere fact that it 
is possible to induce so many men of 
ability and experience to unite at a mo- 
ment’s notice to give France a strong 
government in this crisis speaks well for 
the republic. 

M. Poincaré was called upon by Presi- 
dent Falliéres at 10 o’clock on Saturday 
morning, January 13, to construct a new 
cabinet, and by midnight he had accom- 
plished it. On Tuesday Premier Poin- 
caré presented to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties a comprehensive statement of the 
policy of the new Government, and it 
was apprdéved by a vote of 440 to 6. 
The men who can inspire such unanimity 
of confidence in the numerous and dis- 
cordant groups composing the French 
parliament are worth knowing. On an- 
other page of this issue we publish por- 
traits of the five statesmen characterized 
below. 
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The downfall of the Caillaux ministry 
was due to its foreign policy. The 
Morocco-Kongo deal, altho disappoint- 
ing, might have been accepted as the 
best that could have been got from Ger- 
many, but when it was discovered that, 
while the Foreign Minister, M. de 
Selves, was carrying on the official nego- 
tiations with Berlin, the Premier was 
bargaining behind his back with colonial 
concessionaires of both countries. France 
was shocked and England shaken in her 
friendship. Recognizing the importance 
of the foreign portfolio the Premier has 
taken charge of it himself. M. Ray- 
mond Poincaré is now fifty-two years 
old and has been in public life ever since 
he was elected to the Chamber at the age 
of twenty-seven. He is as distinguished 
in letters as in economics. Like his 
cousin, Henri Poincaré, the mathema- 
tician and astronomer, he is a member of 
the French Academy, the only Premier 
of the Third Republic to hold that honor. 
He served as Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in 1893 and 1899, and as Minister 
of Finance in 1894 and 1906. 

M. Léon Bourgeois, now in his sixty- 
first vear, has had a long and honorable 
career, which he is likely to close some 
day as President of the Republic. He has 
been at the head of many departments— 
Interior, Public Instruction, Justice and 
Foreign Affairs—and was Premier in 
1895-96. He is best known abroad as a 
leader in the peace movement. He 
headed the French delegation to The 
Hague Conference of 1907, and is now 
a member of the Permanent Court of 
International Arbitration. It is signifi- 
cant of the importance now attached to 
industrial questions that an ex-Premier 
and international publicist should be 
willing to accept the Ministry of Labor 
in another man’s cabinet. 

M. Théophile Delcassé is a picturesque 
and puzzling character. Little, homely, 
lively and ambitious, beginning as a poor 
professor in a provincial college, he be- 
came the controlling force in the French 
foreign policy for seven years and near- 
ly occasioned a war between Germany 
and France. Several stories are told of 
how he got his start. According to the 
best of them, when Gambetta, then at the 
hight of his power, visited the College 
of Pamier, Delcassé was chosen by the 
faculty to present to the distinguished 
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guest a basket of the haricot beans for 
which the Province of Ariége is famous. 
Gambetta invited him to luncheon, and 
was so struck with his conversation that 
he took him to Paris to assist in the edit- 
ing of La Republique Frangaise, and af- 
terward got him a position as secretary 
to a wealthy deputy from Ariége. After 
the latter’s death Delcassé married the 
widow, and with the immense fortune 
at his disposal he was enabled to play a 
prominent part in cosmopolitan society. 
He entertained Edward VII at Paris and 
later enjoyed the hospitality of the King 
at St. James’s Palace in London. This 
personal acquaintance enabled him to 
establish the agreement between Great 
Britain and France in regard to Morocco 
and Egypt. Germany tried to upset this 
arrangement by forcing his dismissal 
from the office of Foreign Affairs, but 
now France has a free hand in Morocco 
and he is back in the cabinet again, this 
time in charge of the Marine Office. He 
is now sixty years old. 

M. Aristide Briand has risen even 
more rapidly and altogether thru his own 
exertions. He was born in 1862 and did 
not appear in the Chamber until 1902, 
but there he took charge of the bill for the 
separation of Church and State when he 
accomplished the delicate task with such 
tact and efficiency that he was called to 
the cabinet as Minister of Public Wor- 
ship in 1905 to take charge of the enforce- 
ment of the law, and in 1909 became 
Premier for a year and a half. By his 
vigorous and even-handed administra- 
tion he won the respect of all parties, 
altho when he used the troops to put 
down labor riots his opponents were fond 
of quoting from his violent socialistic 
speeches in earlier years to show that he 
wag a traitor to the cause of the people. 
In the new cabinet he is second only to 
M. Poincaré, and is likely to be the dom- 
inant force in the administration if he is 
not disabled by his poor health. He is 
one of the most eloquent of French 
statesmen, easily mastering the turbulent 
Chamber by his powerful voice, imper- 
turbable temper and command of infer- 
mation. 

M. Alexandre Millerand is also a So- 
cialist, tho of course the Socialists would 
not allow him to remain in the party 
after he took office as Minister of 


Commerce under Waldeck - Rousseau. 
The German Emperor is said to have 
been so favorably impressed by reading 
one of his speeches that he wrote on the 
margin “Oh, that we had such Socialists 
here!” M. Millerand has an immense 
law practice in addition to his public 
duties. But he seems capable of han- 
dling any amount of work, and altho he 
is now fifty-two he sometimes puts in 
twelve or fifteen hours at his deck. 

We have no space here to discuss of 
the other members of “the national min- 
istry,” altho they are many of them note- 
worthy. M. Dupuy, of Public Works, is 
proprietor of the Petit Parisien, a daily 
with an enormous circulation; M. Pams, 
of Agriculture, is a wealthy landowner 
and vinegrower from the Eastern Pyre- 
nees; M. David, of Commerce, a new 
man, is a lawyer and landowner ; M. Le- 
brun, of the Colonies, is a mining en- 
gineer ; M. Guist’hau, of Public Instruc- 
tion, is a Socialist-Radical from Nantes; 
M. Klotz, who retains the portfolio of. 
Finance, used to edit the journal Vol- 
taire; M. Steeg, now in the Interior, is 
a Radical Socialist, forty-four years old, 
formerly a professor. All the Ministers 
belong to the radical and socialistic Left 
of the Chamber with the exception of 
Poincaré and Dupuy, who are classed as 
Moderate Republicans, and there seems 
no reason why they should not harmonize 
sufficiently to give France a stable and | 
progressive government. 


& 
Our Unusual he advantage which THE 


INDEPENDENT has over 
the monthly magazines is 
that it happens four times as often. Not 
only that, but four times a year, in a 
generous mood, we throw in an extra 
issue, making five for the month. We 
may truthfully say that we have never 
neglected an opportunity to do this. But 
in February we have rarely found time 
so to indulge our generous impulses. In 
fact, only once in the sixty-four years of 
our existence have we given our readers 
five numbers in February, and that was 
in 1872. But 1912 is a lucky year, not 
only to unmarried ladies who are able 
now to take the initiative, leaving the 
referendum to the opposite sex without 
recourse to recall, but it is lucky for all 
our subscribers, whatever their age, sex, 


Generosity 
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race or previous condition of matrimony, 
because they will on the 29th of Febru- 
ary get an extra number of Tue INDE- 
PENDENT. We feel sure that few if any 
of our weekly rivals will do as much for 
their readers this year. We are able also 
to announce our intention to repeat this 
almost unprecedented favor just as soon 
as possible, which will be m 1940. In 
order to make sure of taking advantage 
of this offer our readers should send in 
their paid-up subscriptions for twenty- 
eight years in advance. Special rates of 
discount for this period furnished on 
application. We have a great many sub- 
scribers who can remember our last five- 
issue February, and we hope that a great 
many of our present subscribers will be 
on our list for the next. 
& 

That .Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan should bring 
back his artistic treas- 
ures from London and the Continent to 
this country gives a shock to the British 
press, and the papers begin to guess at 
the reasons for it. Was it, they ask, be- 
cause they were not properly appreci- 
ated, or not properly installed in the 
South Kensington Museum, or because 
his generosity in lending them for these 
years to the British public had gained 
him no honorific recognition? We do 
not believe that any one of these sup- 
posed reasons has any validity. He is 
not the man to feel sore because he has 
not received some decoration. The rea- 
sons are much simpler. He is an Amer- 
ican, not a Briton. He is president of 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
not an officer of the South Kensington 
Museum. Doubtless he has always in- 
tended that they should come here. One 
reason why he has delayed is because of 
the absurd law which would have put an 
enormous duty on their importation. 
That law has been changed lately, and 
art objects of over a hundred years old 
can now come in free. It is greatly to 
Mr. Morgan’s honor that he takes quite 
as much interest in gathering for his 
own country noble objects of art to en- 
rich public museums as he does in gath- 
ering dollars for himself. He went to 
Europe on this visit in large part to 
arrange -for the transfer of his European 
collections. He is now in Egypt—is it 
that he may secure other manuscripts 
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lately dug from the sands? His gem of 
a private museum, attached to his resi- 
dence, is crowded with treasures of the 
highest value, which for the present he 
is keeping under his own eye, but where 
scholars can have free access to them. 
He is over seventy years old, and it is 
not strange that he desires to bring his 
dearest treasures together in his own 
country, particularly as the death duties 
would be enormous if they were left 
abroad. It is a happy fact that so many 
American men of great wealth recognize 
great duties to the public. 
& 

Our Govern- 
ment makes 
its crop re- 
ports by way of the bulletins sent out 
from the International Institute at Rome. 
These bulletins are published monthly on 
the Saturday nearest to the 20th of each 
month ; and are printed in five languages 
—English, French, German, Spanish and 
Italian. This institute, under the helping 
patronage of the King of Italy, has be- 
come a permanent institution. It repre- 
sents at present forty-eight governments. 
Its bulletins publish statistical, technical, 
or economic information concerning 
farming, both vegetable and animal 
products, defining the commerce in agri- 
cultural products, with the prices pre- 
vailing in, the various markets. The 
wages paid for farm work are also indi- 
cated regularly. Questions concerning 
agricultural co-operation, insurance and 
credit in all their aspects are carefully 
summed up, to give information helpful 
for the organization of works connected 
with agriculture in the different coun- 
tries. New diseases of vegetables are 
announced, showing the territories* in- 
fected, and so far as possible the réme- 
dies which are effective. Measures for 
the protection of the common interests 
of farmers, and for the improvement of 
their condition, especially as exprest by 
international congresses, are published. 
These bulletins will be made to reach as 
far as possible all interested parties, in 
all countries engaged in the cooperative 
movement. It seems rational that agri- 
culture should get the leading advantage 
of the growth of internationalism, for 
civilization rests upon land culture. 
However, the benefit to commerce is 
hardly secondary. Best of all is the 
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growth of fellowship and good will that 
begat the institute, and the friendly co- 
operation that it fosters. 


a 


It is in part the “Tu 
The Russian Reply guogue” answer, as 

THE INDEPENDENT 
anticipated, which Russia makes to our 
abrogation of the treaty with Russia. 
Premier Kokovtsoff replies to questions 
by Collier's that in excluding Jews as un- 
desirables she exercises the right which 
every nation does, the United States in- 
cluded, to decide who are undesirables. 
America has immigration acts which ex- 
clude whole races of people, and why 
should not Russia? he asks. Our coun- 
try, he tells us, excludes classes of unde- 
sirable aliens “determined by qualifica- 
tions of an economic, sanitary, moral, so- 
cial, and even religious character.” As 
to religious discrimination he refers to 
our exclusion of those whose religion al- 
lows them to practise polygamy, while 
Russia sees no reason for excluding Mo- 
hammedan polygamists. Again, he says 
that we prohibit Asiatics, because we 
think it a protection to our own people, 
and that is one reason why they prohibit 
Jews. To us it seems a very poor reason 
for Russia and a very poor reason for the 
United States. Because it is a poor rea- 
son we have a right to complain, just as 
the pot calls the kettle black. 


Js 


In a sound and admirable article in the 
Educational Review ex-President Eliot 
discusses the duties of the American uni- 
versity president. We question whether 
he is quite correct on one point. He had 
spoken of conditions in the eighteenth 
centery when a chief purpose was to edu- 
cate clergymen and the president was a 
clergyman and the course of instruction 
directed to that end. Then he takes up 
the conditions in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, when, he says, it became 
necessary to teach the new sciences: 

“Even the denominational colleges, intend- 
ed for young men from eighteen to twenty- 
one or twenty-two years of age, were forced 
to teach many new subjects in addition to the 
traditional subjects tributary to the vocational 
training of a minister.” 

We doubt if they were “forced” to it. In- 
deed, when we recall the pioneers of sci- 
ence in those days, such as Professor Sil- 


liman at Yale and President Hitchcock 
at Amherst, to take geology as an exam- 
ple, it would seem that their colleges, still 
under clerical control, led the way rather 
than were forced to follow. 


& 


The British Baconians now declare 
that their hero wrote the Bible in the 
King James version. For ready refer- 
ence we append a list of Francis Bacon’s 
works, as we now understand them to 
stand: 

“Advancement of Learning.” 

“Apophthegms.” 

“Essays.” 

“Novum Organum.” 

The plays misattributed to Shakespeare. 

Spenser’s “Faery Queen.” 

Milton's “Paradise Lost.’ 

Pope’s “Essay on Man” (Pope found the 
ms. written on blank pages of a second-hand 
copy of Bacon’s “Sylva Sylvarum,” and pub- 
lished it as his own). . 

Scott’s “Lay ot the Last Minstrel” (misap- 
propriated in much the same manner). 

Addison and Steele’s “Spectator” (or, rath- 


er, notes for the same—developed by Addison 
and Steele). 


Fitzgerald’s paraphrase of the “Rubaiyat.” 
Gray’s “Elegy Written in a Country Church- 


yard.” 
We do not claim completeness for tiis 
rude essay toward a Baconian bibliog- 
raphy. —- 

& 

We cannot see how the Unionist tactics 
in Belfast can commend them to the 
British people. We should think the ef- 
fect would be to help the home rule senti- 
ment in England. Two statesmen had 
engaged to speak at a public meeting in 
support of home rule, and the Orange- 
men declared they should not be allowed 
to speak, that blood would flow first. 
Then Mr. Churchill graciously offered to 
give up the large hall in a Unionist part 
of the city and go elsewhere, whereupon 
these Unionists engaged every hall in the 
city. It is an unfair and indecent at- 
tempt to suppress freedom of speech and 
in a region where the parties are nearly 
equally divided. Nevertheless, we think 
the meeting will somehow be held on 
February 8. 

& 


We are glad that the American mil- 
lionaires who were appealed to refused 
to pay out their money to complete the 
subscriptions which would make the 
campaign to raise $500,000 for the Lon- 











don Young Men’s Christian Association 
a success. It fell short of the amount 
by $150,000. England is not a foreign 
mission country. It is rich cnough to 
provide its own religious privileges. Very 
probably the narrowness of the policy of 
the association in England explains in 
part the failure of this twelve days’ 
whirlwind campaign. Similar campaigns 
are a success in this country. 

& 


An anecdote published in the “Life 
and Memoirs of John Churton Collins” 
has a moral for all book reviewers. Col- 
lins, replying in the Atheneum to an au- 
thor who took a review of his works as 
a personal affront, remarked that he had 
attacked Swinburne’s prose with great 
severity, and that he and Swinburne were 
still as good friends as ever. Swin- 
burne, who had never seen the attack by 
his friend, straightway hunted it down, 
and once he had read it he broke off his 
intimacy with the critic. For reviewers, 
at least, the stand-pat attitude would 
sometimes seem the best. 

a . 

The success of the Socialists in the 
German elections, giving them almost a 
majority in the Reichsrath, with the spec- 
tacular capture of the Emperor’s own 
electoral district in Potsdam and their 
very narrow failure to capture his dis- 
trict in Berlin, must give Emperor Wil- 
liam very serious misgivings as to the 
future. But it is to be considered that 
Socialist success does not mean that Ger- 
many favors communism, but that it de- 
mands popular rights and the curtail- 
ment of military expenditure. Thus far 
it is not in politics a very dangerous sort 
of Socialism. 

st 

The British papers seem to think that 
the American people have gone wild 
over the visit of the Duke of Connaught. 
Not at all. What excitement there was 
was confined to the anxieties of a small 
social circle, and the newspapers found 
it a good subject with which to expand 
their columns of gossip. We do not see 
that the visit had any political influence. 
We are well disposed toward Great 
Britain and are glad to welcome courte- 
ously any representative. As to toadying 
after titles, doubtless there is some of it 
in flunky circles, but they don’t count. 
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The dissatisfaction of the British pub- 
lic with the support which the Govern- 
ment is giving to Russia’s action in Per- 
sia is waxing very serious, and public 
meetings are making protest. Mr. Shus- 
ter speaks in London this week too late 
for us to report the result, but nothing 
else has occurred which so much discred- 
its the Liberal administration. It is 
Britain’s business to ask if it is too late 
to save Persia from dismemberment, In 
this matter Christendom has not com- 
mended her faith to Islam. 
Coed 

Sometimes a calamity is so extensive 
that it paralyzes efforts for relief. Such 
may be, but should not be, the case now 
in China, where 3,500,000 people face 
starvation from flood and famine, aggra- 
vated by war. The Red Cross makes ap- 
peals for aid, and so do missionary socie- 
ties; and we trust that aid will be given 
by the compassionate to either of these 
agencies of relief. 


The leaders of the Lawrence strikers, 
Ettor and Hayward, are making very 
ugly threats. Hayward is the man who 
escaped conviction as the murderer of 
Governor Steunenberg, and his present 
language supports the charge then made 
against him. Mr, Ettor says that the 
men, if forced to go back to work, will 
ruin the machinery and the cloth. Is it 
lawful to make such threats, which in- 
cite to violence and crime? 

a 

On two successive evenings President 
Taft lately held conferences with a num- 
ber of negro officeholders and listened 
sympathetically to very plain talk as to 
the disabilities under which negroes la- 
bor, and the impression in the South 
that the President does not want to ap- 
point negro officials there. Such a con- 
ference is a sign looking to a better un- 
derstanding. 


ws 
Now that it has been proved that the 
“Maine” was blown up from without, 
it will not be necessary to return to 
Spain, Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines. : 


& 
“Tammany will live on Boats at Bal- 
timore,” runs the headline; but this does 


not mean that Tammany will live on 
water. 
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Swindling by Mail 

WuHeEN the Burr brothers were ar- 
rested and indicted in New York, a little 
more than a year ago, for robbing the 
ignorant by means of alluring circulars 
sent in the mails, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, which caused the prosecution of 
these swindlers, said that during the year 
1910 it had attacked seventy-eight similar 
groups of dishonest “promoters,” who in 
five years had taken more than $100,000,- 
ooo from the people of the United States. 
Shelton J. Burr, Eugene H. Burr and 
two men associated with them pleaded 
guilty a few weeks ago and were sent to 
the penitentiary for one year. They had 
sold stock in thirty-two mining, oil and 
transportation companies capitalized at 
$42,250,000. 

Chief Post Office Inspector Sharp said, 
last week, in his annual report that the 
promoters of fraudulent schemes who 
were driven out of business in the last 
fiscal year by the Post Office Depart- 
ment had “obtained approximately $77,- 
000,000 from the public.” This great 
sum was the receipts of those who were 
exposed and prosecuted, and it does not 
include the gains of others who have 
thus far escaped. During the year 522 
men were indicted for a fraudulent use 
of the mails and 184 convicted; 177 are 
awaiting trial. Inspector Sharp’s de- 
scription of the projects which these ras- 
cals laid before the unwary should be 
widely published. 

Many of these swindlers have taken 
offices in New York, and in the down- 
town banking district. Thus it comes 
about that honest banking and finance in 
New York suffers unjustly in the esti- 
mation of people in remote parts of the 
country who are not well informed. 
Some who have been robbed by such 
scoundrels have been accustomed to ex- 
plain that they lost their money in “Wall 
Street.” That has also frequently been 
the assertion of those who lost money in 
bucket shops by what they called specu- 
lation in stocks or grain, and the New 
York Stock Exchange has been held re- 
sponsible, by the ignorant, for swindling 
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operations of which it had no knowledge 
whatever. These confidence games and 
bucket shop exchanges so mislead many 
people far from New York that they are 
ready to believe that a few capitalists in 
that city manufactured the panic of 1907 
for their own profit. New York bank- 
ers should assist the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Department of Justice in 
exposing and punishing all swindling 
promoters and bucket shop operators. 


a 
The Stock Market 


Tue Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad Company reduced its dividend 
rate, on Thursday of last week, from 7 
per cent (which had been paid since 
1902) to § percent. There was but lit- 
tle change in the prices of stocks until 
Saturday, when the market declined. But 
St. Paul’s net loss for the week was only 
134, while the losses of the three leading 
active stocks, whose sales were 52 per 
cent. of the total, were as follows: Read- 
ing, 44%; Union Pacific, 4% ; Steel, 27%. 
The reason given by St. Paul officers was 
that net earnings had been reduced by a 
failure of crops in the Dakotas and Min- 
nesota, and by a general depression of 
business. Others said that the addition 
of $125,000,000 of stock for the, exten- 
sion to the Pacific Coast had not been 
supported by the business on the new 
line. 

a 

...-A handsome and finely printed 
book, illustrated by portraits, pictures 
of buildings, interiors, etc., sets forth the 
history and work of the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, which was founded 
in 1809, and which now transacts a gen- 
eral banking, trust and safe deposit 
business, at 517 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. The company’s capital is 
$2,000,000 and its surplus $4,000,000. 
Its resources are $28,000,000. Its de- 
posits exceed $21,000,000 and it holds 
$197,991,000 in individual and corporate 
trusts. C. S. W. Packard is president, 
Thomas S. Gates vice-president, and 
A. V. Morton treasurer. 





FINANCIAL 


A New Bank Building 


THe Mutual Bank, of New York 
City, will move in a few days into its 
new building, at 49-61 West Thirty- 
third street. This beautiful new struc- 
ture, of Indiana limestone, cannot fail to 
attract attention. The Mutual Bank was 
established twenty-one years ago. It has 
a capital of $200,000; surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $385,954, and deposits 
of $4,434,687. It has total resources of 
$5,020,641. Former presidents of the 
bank were 
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....New York City’s debt at the be- 
ginning of 1912 was $1,037,811,718, or 
about $20,000,000 more than the public 
debt of the United States Government, 
but bonds held in the sinking fund re- 
duce this total by $449,535,882. 


....Altho the surplus of all the na- 
tional banks amounts to 65 per cent. of 
the entire capital, there are 1,284 banks, 
each of which has a surplus of less than 
20 per cent. of its capital, and 250 (re- 
cently organized) which have no surplus. 
Therefore 





David Steven- 
son and James 
M c Clenahan. 


Comp t roller 
Murray will 








The officers 
now are Charles 
A. Sackett, 
president; 
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Cleaf,  vice- % 
president; ; 
Hugh N. Kirk- 
land, vice-presi- 
dent and cash- 
ier. The chair- 
man of the 
board of direc- 
tors is Richard 
Delafield, presi- 
dent of the 
National Park 
Bank of New 
York. Other 
directors in- 
clude Charles P. 
Taft and Cor- 
nelius Vander- 
bilt. 
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urge those or- 
ganizing banks 
hereafter to pay 
in a_ surplus 
equal to at least 
10 per cent. of 
the capital 
stock. 
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.... Mergers 
or incorporated 
combinations in 
Canada last 
year involved 
$113,131,350 of 
c ap i talization, 
against $1 35,- 
000,000 in I9I0, 
and $136,000,- 
000 in 1909. The 
interests recent- 
ly combined in- 
clude those of 
breweries, flour 
mills, canneries, 








....-Owing to 
the higher 
wages paid since the compromise which 
ended the great strike, English railroad 
companies are now incfeasing excursion- 
ist, tourist and week-end fares, adding 
from 2% to 10 per cent. 


....The Nitedals Match Company, of 
Norway, has bought 250 acres of land, 
including nearly a mile of water front, 
on the Hudson River, at Verplanck’s 
Point, near Peekskill, and will erect 
there one of the largest match factories 
in the world, with dwelling houses for 
5,000 employees. 


NEW BUILDING OF THE MUTUAL BANK. 


steamship com- 
panies and com- 
panies manu- 
facturing cement, cars, paints and iron 
and steel. 

....December’s output of pig iron 
was 2,043,270 tons. The year’s output 
was 23,311,711 tons, which may be com- 
pared with 26,855,511 in 1910, 25,795,- 
471 in 1909, and only 15,936,018 in 1908. 

...-Alaska’s products last year had a 
value of $38,000,000, against $32,000,000 
in ig10. The mine output was $20,400,- 
000, and $16,500,000 was added for sea 
products, including $14,125,000 for 
canned salmon. 





Insurance 





The Cost of Insurance 


In a circular issued last week by Su- 

perintendent Hotchkiss, of the New York 
Insurance Department, that official raises 
the question, which he characterizes as 
fundamental, 
“whether the amount now paid for insur- 
ance—particularly in the fire and casualty 
fields—is not, in its expense factors, greater 
than the service performed by home office 
and field representatives is economically 
worth.” 
He adds that it is impossible to find 
anywhere a scientific discussion of this 
question. . 

It will be recalled that in his annual 
message to the Legislature this year Gov- 
ernor Dix, of New York, adverted to this 
mattef, observing : 

“The time has perhaps come when, in fire, 
casualty, employers’ liability and similar lines 
of insurance, means should be devised—as 
was done with life insurance six years ago— 
whereby expenses and commissions should be 
limited by law and the cost of insurance thus 
properly reduced.” 

Superintendent Hotchkiss suggests that 
the way is not long from the asking 
of the question to the conclusion that 
government, “now growing yearly more 
and more paternal,’ can perform the 
service better and more economically 
than is now done by the insurance com- 
panies. That is a debatable proposition. 
There is no evidence extant that govern- 
ment has done anything of the sort in 
any line which it has monopolized. The 
New Zealand experiment in insurance is 
not convincing. 

Fire and casualty underwriters freely 
admit that the expense element incident 
to the operation of their respective lines 
is greater than it should be—than they 
wish it to be—but that the cause is as 
fundamental as the result. It is inherent 
in our social-economic constitution. Many 
of the laws governing insurance are in- 
escapable sources of expense. From 2 
per cent. to 2% per cent. of the fire in- 
surance premiums, yearly, go to govern- 
ment in the form of State, county and 
municipal taxes, licenses and fees. 


Again, how many persons desiring or 
needing fire or casualty insurance pro- 
cure it for themselves directly from the 
companies? In our large cities each in- 
surant shifts all the labor and responsi- 
bility incident to gettirz his property, 
life and limbs protected by insurance to 
the shoulders of a broker. In country 
places, towns and villages the work is 
done by agents appointed by the insur- 
ance companies. As a matter of fact, the 
American people do not deal with the 
companies at all. They seem to prefer 
to do this business thru friends or ac- 
quaintances who have set up as middle- 
men in response to an existing demand. 
Here lies the main expense of writing 
fire and casualty insurance. 

Speaking of-the necessity of reducing 
the cost, Superintendent Hotchkiss ob- 
serves that it is “but part of a general 
movement toward the lowering of prices 
as to all commodities of public necessity, 
thru the reduction of profits, salaries and 
commissions,” adding that the insurance 
companies “should be the first to recog- 
nize these conditions and the danger they 
run if they are longer allowed to con- 
tinue.” To this the underwriter replies 
that, altho the cost of living has in- 
creased 30 or 40 per cent. in the last ten 
years, the commissions and salaries of 
insurance company servants have virtu- 
ally remained stationary, and that insur- 
ance protection itself is one of the few 
things used by the people the average 
cost of which has not increased. 

& 

From Albany comes to our desk a vol- 
ume of almost 700 pages entitled “List of 
Securities Held by Insurance Compa- 
nies,” with valuations fixt as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1911. The list was contracted 
for and adopted for use by the committee 
on valuation of securities of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
(J. B. Lyon Company, State Printers). . 

Js 


Forcery losses in the United States 
during 1911 are said to have cost insur- 
ance companies $15,000,000. 
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“Wife, is this 
Coffee or 
Postum?” 


It frequently happens that 
when Postum is made right, 
its fine color, delightful aroma 
and rich flavour lead one to be- 
lieve that it is mild, high-grade 


Java. 


Then one knows real good 


Postum. 


It is easy to make it nght— 
simply boil it 15 to 20 minutes 
after boiling begins. 


When one is served well- 
made 


the change from coffee is easy 
and pleasant, and coffee aches 
and ills may be expected to 
disappear. 


** There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario. 
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MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company, which 
was organized in 1842 and commenced business 
the following year, has just. published its 69th 
annual statement, which shows a large increase 
in business over that of the previous year. The 
amount of new insurance paid for during the 
year was $141,014,371, a gain of $20,281,205. The 
amount of insurance in force is now $1,504,974,- 
662, an increase during the year of $40,950,266. 
The total admitted assets are now $587,130,263, 
which amount is larger by $14,271,200 than the 
assets of a year ago. The policy reserves have 
been increased by $11,448,623 and are now $473,- 
282,808. The total income for 1911 was $84,913,- 
851, nearly $1,000,000 more than in 1910. But the 
watchword of the Mutual Life is “Preeminence 
in Benefits to Policyholders,” rather than su- 
premacy in size or in volume of business written. 
In 1911 the Company paid to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries, in death claims, matured en- 
dowments, dividends, etc., the sum of $57,353,726. 
This was more than a million dollars for every 
week in the year, and amounted to $189,913 for 
every working day. It exceeded the sum paid in 
1910 by more than half a million dollars ($599,- 
051), and was several millions more than any 
other company has ever paid to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries in a single year. The amount 
paid to policyholders ($57,353,726) exceeded .the 
amount received from policyholders in premiums, 
for supplementary contracts, etc., ($55,582,183) 
by $1,771,543. in the matter of dividends to pol- 
icyholders the Company has again broken all 
records, having paid in 1911 in cash dividends the 
sum of $13,631,858; while for dividends payable 
in 1912 it has appropriated $15,146,686, an in- 
crease of $1,514,828 over the sum paid in IgI1. 
This sum appropriated for dividends is more than 
28 per cent. of the total premium income of 1911. 
The above figures speak for themselves. The 
growth of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has been remarkable since it was organized, just 
seventy years ago, but its progress has never been 
more marked than during the year 1911. The 
officers of the Company are Charles A. Peabody, 
President, and William H. Truesdale, Granville 
M. White, George T. Dexter and James Timson, 
Vice-Presidents. 


THE VIRGINIA FIRE AND MARINE. IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA 
The 8oth annual statement of. the Virginia Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company of Richmond, 
Virginia, shows total assets of $1,611,088, as 
against $1,590,316 a year ago and $1,557,762 at the 
beginning of 1910, a gain for the two years of 
$53,326. The reserve for unpaid losses is $59,803 
and for unearned premiums $665,661, while the 
surplus, beyond the capital stock and all liabilities, 
is $606,631 as compared with $577,288, January 
I, Tort, and $560,930 in January, 1910, an increase 
of $36,701 in two years. The capital stock is 
$250,000, thus making a surplus to policyholders 
of $856,630. The Virginia Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company has been doing business contin- 
uously for eighty years, having been incorporated 
in 1832. The present officers are William H. 
Palmer, President; A. E. Addison, Vice-Presi- 
dent; W. H. McCarthy, Secretary and Oscar D. 
Pitts, Treasurer. Hall & Henshaw, of 49 John 

Street, New York, are the General Agents. 








ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY 


The Trustees of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company, of this city, have just issued their 
financial statement for the year 1911 as required 
by the charter of the company. The statement 
shows total premium receipts for 1911 of $4,527,- 
006; losses paid during the year were $1,385,386, 
but this amount was reduced by salvages and re- 
insurances to $950,531. The total assets of the 
company January I, 1912, amounted to $13,465,- 
924, an increase of nearly $200,000 during the 
past year. The assets exceed the liabilities by 
$2,291,558. . This is a gain over the 1910 surplus 
of more than $1,000,000. A dividend of 6% has 
been declared on the outstanding certificates of 
profits and will be paid to their holders on and 
after February 6th. <A dividend of 40% has also 
been declared on the earned premiums of the 
company for the year 1911. Certificates entitling 
the owners to participate in this dividend will 
upon application be issued on and after May 7th. 
The officers of the Atlantic Mutual are A. A. 
Raven, President ; Cornelius Eldert, Walter Wood 
Parsons, Charles E. Fay and John H: Jones 
Stewart, Vice-Presidents, and G. Stanton Floyd- 
Jones, Secretary. 





TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


The 48th annual statement of the Travelers In- 
surance Company of Hartford, Connecticut, is 
full of interesting facts. During the year 1911 
new insurance was issued to the amount of $38,- 
668,000 and $10,741.00 was paid to policyholders. 
The total cash income was $21,795,000. The to- 
tal assets on January I, 1912, amounted to $79,- 
924,203, showing a gain for the year of $4,628,000. 
The reserve for the protection of policyholders 
has also increased $3,466,796, the fund set apart 
for that purpose being $66,192,854. The net sur- 
plus is now $9,543,251, which, together with the 
capital stock of $2,500,000, gives a surplus to 
policyholders of $12,043,251, an increase for the 
year of $1,025,000. Since its organization, forty- 
eight years ago, the Travelers Insurance Company 
has issued 5,828,000 accident policies and has paid 
to policyholders. more than $112,000,000. The 
officers of the Company are Sylvester C. Dun- 
ham, President; John B. Lunger and John L. 
Way, Vice-Presidents; Louis F. Butler, Secre- 
tary; James L. Howard and Donald A. Dunham, 
Assistant Secretaries. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


The 64th annual statement of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of which George K. 
Johnson is President, shows material growth in 
1911. The total assets which are now $126,855,- 
296 were increased by nearly $10,000,000. The 
increase in premium income over the previous 
year was $1,106,590, the total receipts for pre- 
miums and annuities in 1911 being $19,636,495. 
New policies to the number of 21,439 were issued 
and paid for, covering insurance of $73,134,301. 
This is an increase of more than $5,000,000 in 
new paid-for business. The total insurance in 
force December 31, I91I was $532,550,097, an in- 
crease of nearly $33,000,000 during the year. 
Since its organization sixty-four years ago the 
Penn Mutual has paid to its policyholders more 


than $147,000,000. 
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UNITED FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COM- 
PANY 


The United Firemen’s Insurance Company, 
which was organized in Philadelphia under a per- 
petual charter in 1860, has issued its annual finan- 
cial statement as of January 1, 1912. The capital 
stock of the Company was increased in 1911 from 
$200,000 to $400,000 and $115,000 was added to 
the Reserve for Temporary and Perpetual In- 
surance, the sum set apart for that purpose now 
being $1,116,743. The total assets are now $1,- 
775,112, showing a gain for the year of $409,128. 
The net surplus has also been increased by more 
than $70,009 and is now $220,143, giving a surplus 


to policyholders of $620,143. _The President of 
the Company is Col. Robert B. Beath, and the 
Secretary is Henry A. Knabe. 





UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY 


The 45th annual statement of the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
of which Jesse R. Clark is President, shows total 
admitted assets as of December 31, 1911, of $87,- 
237,923, a gain during the past year of more than 
$6,000,000. During 1911 15,842 policies were writ- 
ten covering insurance of $38,332,277. The total 
income for the year was $16,101,223, or an excess 
of $5,804.720 over disbursements. The total amount 
of insurance now in force is $321,459,366. This 
amount is represented by 163,392 separate policies 
and is nearly $18,500,000 greater than insurance in 
force a year ago. The capital of the Union Cen- 
tral is $500,000 and the surplus to policyholders 
$3,657,802. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

The 52d annual statement of the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York shows a good 
record for the year 1911. There have been gains 
in assets, surplus and insurance in force. The 
total assets January I, 1912, amounted to $26,377,- 
420, a gain of $1,352,121 for the year just ended. 
The surplus, which a year ago was $1,794,612, 
has increased $68,882 and is now $1,863,494. At 
the close of 1911 there was insurance in force 
amounting to $105,047,760, a gain of nearly $5,- 
000,000 over the previous year. The officers of 
the Company are George E. Ide, President; 
William A. Marshall, Vice-President and Actu- 
ary; Anton A. Raven, Vice-President, and Ellis 
W. Gladwin. Vice-President and Secretary. 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH 


AMERICA 


The Insurance Company of North America, 
founded in Philadelphia in 1792, has just pub- 
lished its 120th annual statement as of January 
1, 19012. The total assets shown in the report 
are $16,953,774, a gain for the year of $952,362. 
The contingent fund is now $303,901 and the 
surplus over all liabilities $4,000,000. These items 
with the capital stock of $4,000,000 give a sur- 
plus to policyholders of $8,303,901, which is an 
increase during the year just ended of $559,921. 
The President of the company is Eugene L. Elli- 
son. 





AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


The 24th annual statement of the American 
Real Estate Company shows another year of 
growth and activity in the New York real estate 
field. The total value of real estate and im- 
provements owned, which at the beginning of 1911 
was $21,664,370, is now $22,310,507, a gain of 
$646,137 during the year, while the total assets 
have grown to $24,134,240, an increase during the 
year of more than $2,000,000. The surplus over 
all liabilities has grown until it now reaches $1,- 
976,587. This surplus is larger by $65,339 than it 
was a year ago. The activities of the company 
during 1911 were largely in the direction of de- 
velopment of property previously acquired. Title 
to the Hendrik Hudson apartment house on 
Riverside Drive and Cathedral Parkway, the 
purchase of which was announced in December, 
will be taken February Ist, so that this property 
does not appear in the assets of 1911. Much de- 
velopment has been done on the unimproved 
properties of the company lying along the pro- 
posed new subway extension in the Borough of 
the Bronx and these properties will soon be 
placed upon the market. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 


The New England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston in its 68th annual statement as of 
December 31, 1911, shows a gain in assets dur- 
ing the year of $4,017,475, the total assets now 
amounting to $58,440,119. The net surplus which 
a year ago was $4,314,194 has grown to $4,581,307, 
an increase of $267,110. The officers of the Com- 
pany are Alfred D. Foster, President; D. F. Ap- 
pel, Vice-President; J. A. Barbey, Secretary; 
William F. Davis and J. G. Wildman, Assistant 
Secretaries. 





NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIM- 
ITED, OF LONDON 

In its 35th annual statement of the United 
States Branch the Northern Assurance Com- 
pany, Limited, of London, shows total admitted 
assets of $5,303,006 as against $5,197,007 a year 
ago, a gain of more than $100,000. The total 
liabilities in the United States are $3,293,210, 
leaving a net surplus of $2,009,786, which is an 
increase of $171,857 during the last year. The 
Trustees of the company’s funds in the United 
States are John V. B. Thayer and Charles D. 
Dickey. George W. Babb is Manager and T. A. 
Ralston is Sub-Manager of the Eastern and 
Southern Departments, with offices at 55 John 
Street, New York. 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD 

The National Fire insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., of which Judge James Nichols is 
President, in its annual statement just published 
shows total assets of $1 1,837,740 .as against $10,- 
792,203 a year ago, an increase of more than 
$1,000,000. The net surplus is $2,630,276, which 
with the capital of $1,000,000 gives a surplus to 
policyholders amounting to $3,630,276. 
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YOUR WINTER READING! 


I This i 18 the active season of the year. Congress 
is in session, individuals are doing their most 
productive work and history i 18 being made. 
During this period a good Weekly Magazine, 
that will keep you in touch with all that occurs, 
‘1s especially necessary. 


@ While THE INDEPENDENT may be a luxury 
to idle people, who, i in their leisure wish to be 
interested, it isa necessity to the busy persons 
who wh to keep informed of what is happen- 
ing in the world, and to the students of current 
events. "THE INDEPENDENT is particularly 
suited to the school teacher and the class-room, 
where it furnishes the most concise and author- 
itative information available on current topics. 


q To supply this demand for winter reading, we 
will send THE INDEPENDENT from now un- 
til July 1, 1912, on receipt of one dollar. For 


Foreign postage, 87 cents; and for Cana- 


dian postage, 50 cents should be added. 


@ If you do not wish to take advantage of this 
offer yourself, you doubtless have some friend, 
who would appreciate receiving THE INDE- 
PENDENT during the coming months. The 
attached blank should be used in forwarding 


your order: 





The INDEPENDENT initia thie 
130 Fulton Street, New York. $3.00 a Year 


Enclosed find One Dollar, for which please send THE INDE~ 
PENDENT every week from now until July 1, 1912, to 
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THE JEFFERSON FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The new statement of the Jefferson Fire In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia, which was or- 
ganized in 1885, shows a capital of one-quarter 
million dollars, and a net surplus over all liabil- 
ities of $160,367, a gain for the year of over 
$30,000. The surplus to policyholders now 
amounts to $410,367. The total assets are $1,153,- 
845, an increase for the year of $65,643. The 
officers of the Jefferson are, Alexander N. Stew- 
art, President; S. Laurence Bodine, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Samuel W. Scott, Secretary. The 
agents in this city are Crum & Foster, 95 Wil- 
liam Street. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY 


The American Central (Fire) Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., of which Edward T. 
Campbell is President, in its annual statement as 
of January 1, 1912, shows total assets of $5,559,- 
039. The re-insurance reserve is $2,365,103 and 
the net surplus $858,230, which, with the capital of 
$2,000,000, gives a surplus to policyholders of $2,- 
858,230. The Manager of the Metropolitan De- 
partment is J. G. Hilliard, whose office is at 55 
John Street, New York. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 


The 95th annual statement of the Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia shows a gain in assets and 
surplus. A year ago the assets amounted to 
$8,781,315 and are now $9,002,250, an increase of 
$220,935. The re-insurance reserve which a year 
ago was $5,198,138 is now $5,348,878, and the net 
surplus which at the beginning of 1911 was $2,- 
460,932 is now $2,518,888, an increase of nearly 
$60,000. The President of the Company is Elihu 
C. Irvin and T. H. Conderman is Vice-President. 


A HARBINGER OF SPRING 

When seed catalogs begin to anpear on our desk we 
know that spring is coming, tho there may be no indica- 
tion of it in the weather. Among the catalogs that have 
recently come to us is that of J. M. Thorburn & Co., of 
this city. The Thorburn catalog has appeared with the 
regularity of the calendar for the last one hundred and 
eleven years. The 1912 catalog rivals its predecessors in 
interest to the garden maker. Not only is it a price list 
of high class seeds, bulbs and roots, but it contains much 
valuable information regarding the making of gardens, 
hot beds, etc. A copy of this catalog will he sent to any 
reader of THe INDEPENDENT who will send his name and 
address to J, M. Thorburn & Co., Department R., 33 
Barclay street, New York. 


TRAVELING IN LUXURY 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 
has recently announced the “Santa Fe de-Luxe,” the 
only extra-fare train on any line from Chicago to Los 
Angeles. By using this route one can save a business 
day, as the train leaves Chicago at 8 p. m. Tuesday and 
arrives at Los Angeles 9 a. m. Friday. only sixty-three 
hours en route. An extra fare of $25 is charged on the 
“Santa Fe de-Luxe” and only a limited number of first 
class passengers are carried. The equipment consists of 
steel underframe compartment Pullman, observation and 
drawing room cars with club car and dining car, the two 
latter being under the management of Fred Harvey. A 
barber, ladies’ maid, manicure and stenogravher are in 
attendance and the train has bathing facilities, libraries 
and every conceivable luxurv of travel. The New York 
representative of the Santa Fe is George C. Dillard, 377 
and 1236 Broadway. 


The following dividends are announced: 

Tennessee Copper Co., 6 per cent., payable 
February 20. 

N. Y. C. & H: R. RR. Co., (R. W. & O.), 1% 
per cent., payable February 15. 

Electric Bond and Share Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, payable February 1; quarterly, common, 
2 per cent., payable January 26. 

Pacific Power and Light Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 13% per cent., payable February 1. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co., pre- 
ferred, $3.50 per share; common, $2.50 per share, 
payable March 1. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis RR. Co., coupons from 
5 per cent. notes, payable on and after February 1. 


John Munroe & Co. | 


30 Pine St., New YorK 
4 Post Office Sq., Boston 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


In Sterling, Francs and Dollars for 
Travel in this and Foreign 
Countries 











Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of 
Exchange and Cable Transfers 


Munroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris 

















THE 
FOURTH | 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


MBODIES in its ser- 
vice the element of 
helpful co-operation in the 
interests of its customers, 
assuring the most compre- 
hensive handling of every 
account. 


Janene G; CANNON. 2. ccc cccccscccerccces President 
Samuet S. CAMPBELL......... ... Vice-President 
Cuartes H. PatTEeRson........ . Vice-President 
Daniet J. Rocers 
E. W. Davenport 
Cartes FE. 


. Asst. Cashier 
OE Ws onus bencdtanceb4 Asst. Cashier 


Capital and Surplus - $10,000,000 
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PETER BALLINGALL, President 
Certified Public Accountant (Pa.) 


DUNCAN MacINNES, Vice-Pres. and Secy- 
Certified Public Accountant (N. Y.) 


THE UNITED STATES AUDIT COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1895 





Rooms 220-21 Temple Court Building, New York City 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE : DREXEL BUILDING 





COMPETENT ACCOUNTANTS AVAILABLE AT ANY TIME TO GO ANYWHERE 








United States ‘Trust ‘Company of Wie York 


45-47 WALL. STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 ee AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,315,471.40 


THE COMPANY ACTS i EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF 
OURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 


it allows interest at current cane on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities and other property, 
real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, President WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 








w. naz OaP CUTTING 
L FRANK LYMAN 
JAMES STILLMAN 


LIA - 
WILLIAM D. SLOAN 
GUSTAV H. SCHWAB 





LS:Wis CASS LEDYARD 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board, 


ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY 
WILLIAM erawant TOD 
OGDEN MIL 

EGERTON = WINTHROP 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 


LYMAN J. GAGE 
ite WHITNEY 
WARD W. SHELDON 
CHAUNCEY KEEP 
GEORGE L. RIVES 











REAL ESTATE. LOANS 


o Safest, Most Promising and Profitable < 
A Investment on the Market To-day 4 © 
During the Past 30 Years no Client 


has Lost a Dollar. 
BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Send for Booklet I. UNIONVILLE, MO. 


DY sravavie Semin NET 


Payable Semi-annually 
O smxzarorie xs pennesees in sums of Fag 
property in M 
the yeeinedeaal city in the 
Northwest. a h-4 5 1900, 200, 000; in 1911, 310,000. 25 years’ 


eapoeee experience without the loss ofa dollar to investors. Refer 
permission to The Independent. Write us for booklet and full 
ol 


THOMPSON BROS.., 4 Security Bank B1d3, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Knauth, Nachod & Kiihne 


BANKERS 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks for 
domestic and foreign use. 


Drafts on all parts of the world. 


Deposit accounts, subject to check, received 
on favorable terms. 








TO INCREASE 
PRINCIPAL AND INCOME 


No form of Investment has proven more uni- 
formly Safe and Profitable than the Shares of 


Gas and Electric Companies. The Growth of 
the lighting business has been and is remark- 
able, the demand for Service is Constant and 
varies only to Increase. 

The Stocks of the older Companies sell, in 
many cases, as high or higher than the best 
Railroad Stocks and are more closely held. 
We offer a small block of Participating 5% 
Preferred Stock of a large Gas and Electric 
Company. » This Stock has paid regular divi- 
dends at the rate of 5% per annum since July 
I, 1907, shows earnings now amounting’ to 
more than. Three Times the Dividend Require- 
ments and is entitled to share equally with the 
Common Stock after the Common has received 
its 5% dividend. 

We Recommend these Shares, as in our opin- 
ion a Safe Investment in which there is an 
unusual opportunity for increase of Principal 
and Income. 


Special Circular M-22 on request. 


A. H. BICKMORE & CO. 


BANKERS 


30 Pine Street New York 
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Mosler Patent Safes 


OFTEN TRIED NEVER FAILED 


Complete Stock for Immediate 
Delivery. 


Old Safes Taken in Trade. 
Safes Removed. Expert Mechanics Furnished to 





Safe 
Protection 








Mosler Safe Co. 





Open and Repair, Safes. 


Telephone 1010 Franklin 
373-375 BROADWAY 








How the Tax-Collector Pays You 6% 


For $500 or more you can buy bonds issued by Oklahoma 
City, Okla., whose City Treasurer will pay you 6% in- 
terest on your money every Sept. 15. 
Security is a prior and underlying Tax Lien against 
central business property and choice residence property. 
These bonds are a legal security in the State of 
Oklahoma for banks as security for School Fund de- 
posits. Oklahoma City is the financial and commer- 
cial center of the State, entered by four railroads and 
their branches. The investor in these bonds has the 
security of taxes on property at only six-tenths of 
one per cent of its present value. 


You can get bonds that come due any year 1912- 
1920 inclusive. 


Write for ‘‘Descriptive Circular’’ concerning legality, city 
statistics, etc. Our personal attention to every inquirer. 


WALTER E. ORTHWEIN 
BONDS AND STOCKS 


206 Rialto Buildi 27 William Street 
St. Louis. Mo. vas ow Weak 


Invest $950 


Buya solid and substantial 5% 
Public Utility Bond. It will give you 
these advantages : 


Security —Bonds and stock of the 
Company which come after these 
bonds have a market value of about 
$35,000,000. This issue is $20,000,000, 

Income —Its interest will net you 
$50 a year, or 5.3% on the amount in- 
vested. Net earnings, after prior lien 
interest, are $4,500,000 or 4% times 
the $1,000,000 interest on these bonds, 

Market —These bonds are freely 
dealt in and listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

At their price we know no better 
bonds than these for private invest- 
ment, business surplus or institutional 
funds. 








Write for particulars. 


C.M.REYS 


35 Nassau Street New York 














We will buy or sell 
American Real Estate 6s 
Estates Long Beach 6s 
N. Y. Realty Owners 6s 


PEABODY & COMPANY 


42 Broadway, New York City 


SPECIALISTS IN REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 


Quotations or Statistics on any stocks or bonds 
will be supplied by our Statistical Department. 

















Mortgage 
6% Bonds 


Secured by Manhattan 
Island Real Estate 


The New York Real Estate Security Company’s 
6% Mortgage Bonds, offered in denominations of 
$100, $500, $1,000, are secured by the highest type 
of income-producing roperty in Manhattan’s finan- 
cial and residential districts. No other a is 
more stable and gives better assurance of safety 
to principal and certainty of interest. : 

he most productive real estate in the world is 
found in the financial and residential districts ot 
Manhattan Island, New York City. No other city 
on the globe can show land whose valuation runs 
from $8,500,000 an acre to $28,000,000 an acre. 
This is the result of the limited area of Man- 
hattan Island and the constantly increasing de- 
mands of business and commerce. 

The 6% Mortgage Bonds of the New York 
Real Estate Security Company are tax exempt in 
New York State and interest is paid semi-annually, 
January and July. 


Write for Circular “I” 
New York'Real Estate Security 
Company 
42 Broadway, New York City 
Capital $3,950,000 
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TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


(American Real state Company 


FOUNDED 1888 
General Offices, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





CONDENSED FINANCIAL STATEMENT AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS, DECEMBER 31, 1911. 


ASSETS 


Rental Properties (Office Buildings, Store and Business Buildings, Ele- 

meer, a Non-Elevator Apartment Houses, Theatre Building and ¢,1 896,500.00 
Completely Developed Land Properties (ready for sale in lot parcels for 

immediate building improvement) 5,855,113.20 
Land Properties now in process of development, and Land Properties 

Undeveloped 4,448,172.02 
New Houses ready for sale 102,195.97 
Buildings in course of construction, and Land therefor 8,526.17 


TOTAL VALUE OF REAL ESTATE AND [MPROVEMENTS QWNED $22,310,507.36 
Mortgages Receivable, including Interest Accrued to date 970,094.64 
Cash at Banks and in Offices 522,404.98 
Due from Agents 18,521.41 
Investments in Other Companies 102,000.00 
Bills and Accounts Receivable 88,805.11 
Building Materials, Supplies and Equipment 


1 27,149.55 
Miscellaneous Assets 94,757-34 


$24,134,240.39 

LIABILITIES 
Bonds and Certificates, with Interest Accrued to Date— 
Coupon Bonds and Full Paid Certificates $8,083,342.40 
Instalment payments received, and Interest accrued on Accumulative 3,725,000.92 
Bonds and Certificates . . eee eam $11,808,343.32 
Real Estate Mortgages, including Interest Accrued to Date— 
On Rental Properties $7,841,110.06 
On Completely Developed Land Properties 700,174.77 
On Land Properties in process of Development and Undeveloped 1,638,548.35 


-———  10,179,833.18 
Accounts Payable 


Reserves for Final Payments on Completed Buildings, etc. ............ 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 


Capital Stock 


Surplus 1,976,587.35  2,076,587.35 


$24,134,240.39 
Full Detailed Statement Certified to by Ap- 
praisers and Auditors will be mailed on request 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp B. Boynton, President 
Harotp Roserts, Vice-President Francis H. Sisson, Secretary 
SHERMAN Cox, Vice-President Ricwarp T. Linctey, Treasurer 
Wituram B. Hincktey, Vice-President Austin L. Bascocx, Ass’t Treasurer 
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Mortgages 
6” and 7 
Net 


FIRST 


BECAUSE 
These Mortgages 
are placed only 
against income bearing pr: , inspected b 
one of our stockholders, at ee fimioed 
to 50% of actual value of choicest securities, YOUR PRIN- 
CIPAL is SAFE and YOUR INTEREST is PROMPT 
and CERTAIN. We remit t-« m NEW YORK Ex- 
change without charge. Wri: ‘or List, Information, 
References to 


REYNOLDS MORTGAGE CO. 


Sale Security 
Alfractive Rate 
Efficient Service 








REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 
FREE FROM TAX IN CONNECTICUT 


Write for information to 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


Middletown, Conn. Chartered 1872 
The Oldest Mortgage Company in America 











DIVIDENDS 





MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD CO. 
Coupons due February 1, 1912, from Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad Company five per cent. notes will be paid 
on and after that date at the company’s office, 25 Broad 


street, New York. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY 

Treasurer's Office, New York, Jan. 27th, 1912. 
A dividend of one and one-quarter per cent. on the cap- 
ital stock of the ROME, WATERTOWN AND OGDBNS- 
BURG RAILROAD COMPANY will be paid by the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company, lessee 
(under the provisions of the contract between the two 
companies), at this office on and after February 15th, 
1912, to stockholders of record at the close of business on 

January Bist, 1912, 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 




















Established 1808 
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Atlas Assurance Companp, Utd, 
100 William #t., New Bord 














Excellent Opportunity 


for 
Direct Agency Contract 





Field Workers who intend to 
make a permanency of the business 
are wanted for several pieces of ex- 
cellent territory. Direct contracts with 
exclusive control of the territory, and 
with liberal first year. and renewal 
commissions, will be made with first- 
class men who will give their entire 
time to the business. For particulars 


address: 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 Broadway, New York 














An Income for Life 


Of all the investment opportunities offered there are 
few indeed not open to criticism. Absolute safety is the 
first requisite and adequate and uniform return equally 
important and these seem incompatible. Aside irom 
government bonds, the return unde: which is smali, there 
is nothing more sure and certain than an annuity with 
the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
by which the income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an equal amount 
deposited in an institution for savings, or invested in 
securities giving reasonable safety. Thus a payment of 
$s,o00 by a man aged 67 would provide an annual income 
of $578.70 absolutely beyond question or doubt. The 
Annuity Department, METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, New York City, will give advice as 
to the return at any age, male or female. 








PROVIDE FOR YOUR FAMILY 


A great majority of men have families or 
other dependents who would be exposed to hard- 
hip and suffering by the loss of the bread winner. 
Prudence dictates that such men should Inse no 
time in applying for a life insurance contract 
guaranteeing the continuance of their income, in 
whole or in part, in the event of premature death 
By the payment of an annual premium of $279.64 
(reduced by dividends) a man 40 years of age can 
provide for the payment to his family a monthly 
income of $50, for a period of 20 years. For full 
particulars wrive to 

HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Geo. E. Ide, President 
256 Broadway “New York 
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Sixtieth Annual Statement 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company — 


Springfield, Mass. 


Year Ending December 31, 1911 


On the basis of Paid-for Insurance 





Income 
$9,563,919 
3,162,383 


$12,726,302 


Disbursements 
Death claims and matured endowments $2,881,636 
Surplus returned to policyholders in dividends 1,739,498 
Surrendered and canceled policies.............0.e+eeeeees 959,305 


Total payments to policyholders $5,580,439 
All other disbursements aN 2,076,797 


Total disbursements $7,657,236 


Total Assets, > ‘ » $64,730,642 
Total Liabilities, . ° ° * ° ° 59,709,650 


Surplus December 31, 1911, _ $5,020,992 





New Insurance paid for in 1911 under 13,966 policies, *$34,922,672 
Insurance in force (including paid-up additions) Decem- 
ber 31, 1911, under 124,776 policies, } e * - $283,660,270 


GAINS 


In assets, . . $5,131,269 
In surplus, ° ° ° ‘ : 404,193 
In income, ° * e ° ° s i ‘ é 851,753 
In dividends to policyholders, ‘ i é 202,194 
In new insurance, ° ° . . . ‘ . : ‘ 2,149 ,601 
In insurance in force, . ‘ ° - e ° ° 21.163,032 





GEORGE D. LANG, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 


SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1911 


ASSETS 


Bonds and Stocks, market value $34,401,793.00 
Real Estate 1,947,346.47 
Loans on Mortgage 11,862,700.00 
Loans on Collateral Security 

Loans on Policies and Premium Notes 

Interest and Rents, due and accrued 

Net Outstanding Premiums 

Cash in Banks 672,130.35 


$58,440,118.63 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve at Massachusetts Standard $50,997,458.47 
Death and Endowment Claims Reported and Awaiting Proofs +++ 293,505.07 
Reserve for Unreported Death Claims 

Reserve for Equalization of Mortality and Depreciation sed Assets..... r 

Premiums paid in Advance 

Commissions and Expenses Accrued 

Insurance Taxes, payable in 1912 

Distribution of Surplus Accrued .... 

Distribution of Surplus Apportioned Dec. 31, 1911, payable in 1912 .... 

NET SURPLUS 


Increase in Assets 

Increase in Net Surplus 
Increase in Insurance Paid for 
Increase in Insurance in Force 
Total Insurance in Force 


E. W. ALLEN, Manager, 220 Broadway. 
L. E. BALDWIN, Manager, 141 Broadway. 
CHAS. H. STRAUSS, General Agent, 200 Fifth Avenue. 
PARKER & HINKLEY, General Agents, Buffalo. 
C. M. HENDERSON, General Agent, Rochester. 
HENRY P. WICKES, General Agent, Syracuse. 
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THE 


Metropolitan Casualty 


Insurance Company of N. Y. 
CHARTERED 1874 
Home Office, - - - - - 47 Cedar Street 


ACCIDENT, PLATE GLASS, HEALTH INSURANCE 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE GUARANTEED 








EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


DANIEL D. WHITNEY, Vice-Pres. S. WILLIAM BURTON, Sec’y ALONZO G. BROOKS, Ase’t. Sec’y 
STEWART M. LAMONT, JAMES R. MACLAY, 
Manager Accident Department. Assistant Manager. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, PLATE GLASS DEPARTMENT, 153 Montague St. 
PENDLETON & PENDLETON, Western District Managers 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, PERSONAL ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT, 180 Montague St. é 
L. HASSELL & SON, General Agents 














Fiftty-second Annual Statement of the 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


JANUARY -1ist, 1912 





ASSETS 
INVESTED IN BONDS $11,736,585.25 
INVESTED IN LOANS. ON BONDS AND MORTGAGES. .........e-.ceeee. $7,166,090.00 
(86% of which is Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest) 
REAL ESTATE $1,550,000.00 
LO $3,772,564.17 
$2,152,180.77 


$21,302;375.00 
$2,435,269.00 

RESERVE FOR OTHER LI ABILITIES $776,282 46 

ee ee Ce ise ncanatecicnsctvecccdevtwascascowsls $1,863,493-73 

INSURANCE RECORD 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, DECEMBER Fe 1911 $105,047,760.00 
GAIN IN INSURANCE 'g FOR $4,832,792.00 
GAIN IN ASS $1,352,121.13 
GAIN $68,881.60 
OFFICERS 
Witiram A. MARSHALL, Vice-Prest. & Actuary 
Anton A. Raven, Vice-President Frank W. Cuaptn, Medical Director 
E..tis W. ” Giapwin, Vice-Prest. & Secy. Freperick C. Hrviiarp, Cashier 
Henry E. Ibe, Assistant Secretary HowarD vAN SINDEREN, Counsel 
Henry Morr, Associate Actuary Cuester F. S. WuitnNey, Asst. Med. Director 
Grorce W. Murray, Supt. of Agents 
DIRECTORS 
Thomas H. Messenger Ellis y Gladwin Anton A. Raven 
J. Warren Greene Wm. St. John: Francis L, Hine 
Thomas T. Barr a ag Joost Robert B. Woodward 
George E. Ide J. S. Frothingham William A. Marshall 
William A. Nash E. LeGrand Beers William G. Low, Jr. 
John F, Praeger Courtlandt P. Dixon Richard M. Hoe 
William J. Matheson 
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THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
Offices 921, 923 and 925 Chestnut Street 


Stxty-rourtH ANNUAL Report to Policy-holders: 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR 
For Premiums and Annuities $19,636,494 76 
For Interest, etc. 6,301,292 36 
Total Income $25,937,787 12 
Death Claims 


Matured Endowments and Annuities 
Surrender Values 


$5,557,328 45 
2,139,380 72 
2,634,500 37 
2,349,154 78 

Total Paid Policy-holders $12,680,364 32 

Instalment payments under supplementary 
contracts, etc. 

Pennsylvania and other State taxes, licenses 
and insurance department fees 

Rent and real estate taxes and expenses... 

Commissions and agency expenses 

Salaries, medical fees, legal and adminis- 
trative expenses 


$241,622 99 


571,259 58 
210,275 04 
2,392,452 29 


661,435 OT 


etc. 138,199 13 
Bond premiums, reductions of bond and 
real estate valuations, etc 
Total Disbursements eee 
For reserves, to meet policy obligations. . 


66,039 71 

$16,961,648 07 
8,976,139 05 

— $25,937,787 12 
*In addition to the above abatements the Company al- 

lotted to deferred distribution policies the sum of $1,151,- 

539.14 (which is carried in Liabilities), making the total 

apportionment of surplus during 1911, $3,500.693.92- 

ASSETS 

Mate, Municipal, Railroad and other Bonds, 
at market value, Dec, 31, 1911... 

Bank and other Stocks, at market value, 
Dec. 31, 

Mortgages and Ground Rents, 
(Valuation $123,446,115) 

Premium Notes secured by Reserve on 
Policies, etc. (Reserve Value, $3,890,000) 

Policy Loans (Reserve Value, $21,710,000) 

Loans on Bonds, Stocks, etc. 

Home Office, Boston Office and other ae 
Estate 

Cash on Deposit and in Company’s Office. - 

Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums.. 

Interest and Rents Due and Accrued, etc. 

Gross Assets, Dec. 31, 1911 


LIABILITIES 


$46,988,745 


362,029 
first ‘liens 
48,427,440 


3,114,115 
17,449,775 
1,824,146 


1,897,841 
2,916,766 
2,227,050 
1,656,384 : 


$126,855,295 


Policy Reserves 

Policy Claims awaiting proof 

Premiums Paid in Advance and other 
Liabilities 

Accumulations upon Deferred Distribution 
Policies 
Premium Abatements 


$107,380,247 
442,483 


1,703,167 
8,758,125 


$3,210,000 00 
Reserve for all other 
tingencies 8,571,272 
Gross Assets, as above $126,855,295 
BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY DURING 10911 
New Business “paid for” in 1911, 21,439 
Policies, insuring 
Total Insurance in_ force, December 31, 
1911, 200,232 Policies, insuring .++* 532,550,097 
Total Payments to Policy-holders since 
Organization 147,441,749 


5,361,272 09 
$73,134,301 


GAINS IN 1911 

Increase in Premium Income ,106, 86 
Increase in Gross Income 62 
Increase in Gross Assets.......0sseceeees 43 
Increase in Total Payments to Policy- 

holders . 67 
Increase in Policy Reserves 8,233,343 00 
Increase in New Paid-for Business........ 5,386,917 00 
Increase in Insurance Outstanding 32,987,035 00 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON, President 





FORTY- FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


The Union Central 
Life Insurance Co. 


of Cincinnati, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1911. 
Paid-for Basis. 





ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in Bank 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Home Office Property and other Real Estate 
Cash Loans on Company’s Policies 


United States Bonds deposited with Treas- 
urer of Virginia 


Premium Notes on Policies in force 
Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums ... 
Interest and Rents due and unpaid 
Interest Accrued, not yet due...... ine omen 


Admitted Assets 


Reserve Fund required by law ............ $69,392,358 .00 
Policy claims in process of adjustment 


Dividends on deposit and Premiums paid in 
advance 


Instalment Policy Death Claims not due 


917,577.00 
Commissions not due and all other obliga- 


679,888 .18 
9,622,431 .00 


2,723,259 .53 
2,092,962.20 


Life rate Endowment and Survivorship Divi- 
dend apportionments 


Dividends apportioned gape to policy- 
holders in 1912 


Surplus derived from participating business 
Surplus derived from non-participating busi- 
ness 


Premiums 

Interest and Rents ........ 
Profit and Loss 

Other Receipts 


Death Claims 
Matured Endowments and Annuities 
Matured Life Rate Endowments 


Surrendered and Canceled Policies and other 
payments 


Dividends to Policy-holders 

Total Payments to Policy-holders 

Taxes 

Commissions and all other disbursements... 
Excess of Receipts Over Disbursements 


1,417,915.54 
7,665,818 .84 

234,573.10 
2,896,111.54 


$16,101,223 .36 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


15,842 Policies Issued and Paid For in 1911 
(including Revivals), Insuring 


162, ,=4 Policies in Force December 31, 1911, 
Insuring 


Gain in Admitted Assets 
Gain in Insurance in Force 





THE INDEPENDENT xxxi 
Office of the 


Atlantic Mutual Jusurance Company 


New York, January 23d, 1912. 


The Trustees, in corformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1911. 


The Company’s business has been confined to marine and inland transportation insurance. 
Premiums on such risks from the 1st January, 1911, to the 31st December, 1911 $3,653,325.18 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st January, 1911 873,680.37 
$4,527,005.55 
$3,773,578.22 





Interest on the investments of the Company received during the year.. 
Interest on Deposits in Banks and Trust Companies, etc. ............ 
Rent received less Taxes and Expenses 


‘Losses paid during the year 


$333,897.03 
39,628.24 
153,167.66 $526,692.93 


: $1,385,386.46 
Less Salvages ... ee «++ $220,704.52 
Re-insurances +++ 205,151.34 425,855.86 


$959,530-60 
$196,936.89 


EPPA P PISS FST OE PERE SAE REP as ee Oe gee ten cork __ $70,472.18 


A dividend of interest of SEX per cent. on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the 
holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY the SIXTH of FEBRUARY next. 

_ The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1906 will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY the SIXTH of FEBRUARY next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

_A dividend of FORTY per cent. is declared on the earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1911, which are entitled to participate in dividend, for which, upon application, cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after TUESDAY the SEVENTH of MAY next. 

‘By order of the Board, 
G: STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

FRANCIS M. BACON, HERBERT L. GRIGGS, CHARLES M. PRATT, 
JOHN N. BEACH, CLEMENT A. GRISCOM, DALLAS B. PRATT, 
ERNEST C. BLISS, ANSON W. HARD, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
VERNON H. BROWN, Fe eaa 2 1c, BUBBARD, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
WALDRON P. BROWN, CHARLES SS FEDYARD, JOHN J. RIKER, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, * TOVELL. ’ DOUGLAS ROBINSON, 
GEORGE C. CLARK, M 4 GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
CLEVELAND H. DODGE, | WILLIAM SLOANE, 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 


: LOUIS STERN, 
RICHARD H. EWART, HENRY PARISH WILLIAM A. STREET, 


7." avin Ss ZmneenLen, ADOLF PAVENSTEDT, GEORGE pW a te i 
A, 4. , President. AL D PAR . ice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. ars Et resident 


CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-President. 
N H. JONES STEWART, 4th Vice-President. 
BALANCE SHEET. 
, ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
United States and State of New York Estimated Losses, and Losses Unsettled in 
Bonds : ‘ $700,000.00 process of Adjustment $2,310,027.00 
New York City and New York Trust Co. Premiums on Unterminated Risks....... 753+427-33 
and Bank Stocks 1,777,900-00 Certificates of Profits and Interest Unpaid 267,092.05 
BO 2,742,162.00 Return Premiums Unpaid.........-. sees 109,742.16 
Other Securities 220,020.00 Reserve for Taxes 57,512.16 
Special Deposits in Banks and Trust Com- Re-insurance Premiums és 183,599.07 
panies 1,000,000.00 laims not Settled, includin ompensa- 
Real Estate, cor. Wall and William — etc. . ~ 69,104.08 
Streets and Exchange Place, contain- Certificates of Profits Ordered Redeemed, 
ing offices 41299,426.04 Withheld for Unpaid Premiums 22,471.29 


Real Estate on Staten Island (held under Certificates of Profits Outstanding 7,401,390.00 
provisions of Chapter 481, Laws of 


1887) 75,000.00 
Premium Notes 618,136.00 
Bills Receivable 449,354-23 
Cash in hands of European Bankers to 

pay losses under policies payable in for- 

eign countries 203,603.36 
Cash in Bank 930,321.99 
New York City Revenue Bonds 450,000.00 


$13,465,923-62 $11,174,365.14 





8 
hus leaving a balance Of.......cc ccc cect cece sec cn cence eeseerenseeseesessssasseseressssses $2,291,558.4 
poh. = ae on y ~y = Se 1st day of Bessaen, 1911, amounted to po 
ue on the gist day o ecember, 1911, amounted to 19709. 
= oF. Pon yA Fy in companies pd ee in New York, on the 31st day of Decem- ae 
ber, rorty, amounted t0........c.ceeeece se ceereseneereeseessessseceseeess “ et as. be wegekes 2 1403 z: 
Unexpired re-insurance premiums on the 31st day of December, 1911, amounted to x 3 3,096.43 
Note: The Insurance Derartment has estimated the value of the Real Estate corner Wall an 
William Streets and Exchange Place in excess of the Book Value given above, at 450,573.96 
And the property at Staten Island in excess of the Book Value, at 3,700. 
The Market Value of Stocks, Bonds and other Securties on the 31st day of December, 1911, moti ns 
exceeded the Company’s valuation by. 1,588,635.62 


On the basis of these increased valuations the balance would be $4,755,780.75 
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INCORPORATED 1832 


The 
Virginia Fire and [larine 


Insurance Company. 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


EIGHTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1912 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 


United States, Virginia, City of Richmond 
and other stocks and bonds, market 
value as of December 31, 1911 

Office building and other real estate 

Loans on bonds and mortgage (1st liens) 

Interest due and accrued on bond and 
mortgage loans, bonds and rents ac- 
crued 3,975-81 

Bills receivable and call loans secured by 
collatera 

Premiums in course of collection 

Cash in office and in National, State and 
City Bank 


Capital Stock 
Reserve for losses unpaid 
Reserve for unearned premiums... 
State, municipal and county taxes due and 
accrued 
Dividend declared in December, 
due January 1, 1912 12,500.00 
Stationery bills 100.11 
Reserve for December, 1911, reinsurance 
accounts, payable January 15, 1912.... 
Surplus beyond capital and all liabilities. 


$250,000.00 
59,393-16 

$1,296,999.25 665,660.57 

72,990.29 


44,071.72 13,000.00 


2,718.70 


3,803.48 
117,135.13 


606,630.82 
73:197-24 
$1,611,088.14 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, $856,630 


Wma. H. Patmer, President . 
E. B. Apptson, Vice-President 





$1,611,088.14 


W. H. McCarruy, Secretary 
Oscar D. Pitts, Treasurer 


HALL & HENSHAW, General Agents, 49 John St., N. Y. City. 


THE NORTHERN 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
OF LONDON 


Thirty-Fifth Annual Statement of United States 
Branch as of December 3ist, 1911 


ASSETS. 

















1860—1912, 


United Firemen’s 


Insurance Company 
419 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Statement January 1, 1912 
ASSETS. 

Real Estate (unencumbered) 
Mortgages (first liens) 
Municipal Bonds 
Railroad and other Bonds and Stocks 
Loans on Collateral 
Cash in Banks and Office nes 
Net Premiums in Course of Collection.... 
Interest and Rents due and accrued and 

other items 


$175,000.00 
259,900.00 
Railroad Bonds 2,578,240.00 
City and Miscellaneous Bonds.......... 1,176,150.00 
Guaranteed and Preferred Railroad Stocks 242,875.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection 524,762.19 

Cash in Banks and on 239,099.51 
Reserve for Losses Other Cash Assets 106,979.04 
Reserve for Temporary and Perpetual In- 


S—- / 
surance 1,116,743 .36 Total Admitted Assets in United 
Reserve for Taxes and all other charges.. 8,633 .22 States $5,303,005.74 


LIABILITIES. 
Unadjusted and Unmatured Losses 
Unearned Premiums 
All other Liabilities 


$1,775,112.20 
$29,592.59 


$1,154,969 .17 
000 . 00 
220,143.03 
$1,775,112.20 
Surplus to Policy Holders, $620,143.03, 


Capital Stock 
Net Surplus $322,226.20 


2,761,915.35 
199,077.92 
Total Liabilities in United States....... $3,293,219.47 
ERT B. BEATH NET SURPLUS IN UNITED STATES. $2,009,786.27 
$5,303,005.74 

Trustees of Company’s Funds in the United es: 


JOHN V. B. THAYER of New York, CHARLES D 
DICKEY of New York. 


Fastern and Southern fl epartments: 
55 John Street New York 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, 
NEW MAM & MAC BAIN, Agents 
72 WILLIAM STREET. 
NEW YORK STATE, 





EDWARO E. HALL, General Agent 
123 WILLIAM STREET, Bw. B 








GEO. W. BABB, Manager 
T. A RALSTON, Sub-Manager 














THE INDEPENDENT 


NATIONAL 


Fire Insurance Company 
Of Hartford, Conn. 








STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1912 





ASSETS. 

Bonds and Stocks : $7,373,923.85 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage 1,861,682.50 
Real Estate unincumbered : 647,690.69 
Cash on hand and in banks 672,692.49 
Cash in hands of Agents 1,281,750.74 





Total Assets $11,837,740.27 


Capital Stock 

Reserve for Re-Insurance 7,212,863.55 
Sr GONE A OOOOE ices ec oc ccnesnctwossesteewbies 544,600.66 
Reserve for Taxes, etc 

Special Reserve for Contingent Liabilities 


EE els Suc vn wataeens eeei s pTae Na WES bine o Uae da wine 2,630, 276.06 





$11,837,740.27 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, $3,630,276.06 





JAMES NICHOLS, President G. H. TRYON, Assistant Secretary 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President I’, D. LAYTON, Assistant Secretary 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary S. T. MAXWELL, Assistant Secretary 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO., Agents 
123 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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FOUNDED 1792 


120th Annual Statement | 


Insurance Company of North America 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


January I, 1912. 





Real Estate $271,925.00 
First Mortgages on Real Estate 292,559.83 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston and other City and State loans.. _1,634,766.49 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia and Erie, Lehigh: Valley, and other 
Companies’ Bonds and Stocks 11,800,508. 52 


Cash in Bank and Bankers’ hands 1,347,184.15 
Notes Receivable and Unsettled Marine Prems. ............... 400,510.75 
Net Cash Fire Premiums in course of Transmission 1,139,842.76 
Accrued Interest, and all other Property 66,476.09 


TOTAL ASSETS. , _ « $16,953,773.59 
LIABILITIES 





Capital Stock 

Reserve for Re-Insurance 7,396,171 .62 
Reserve for Losses :; 1,142,000.00 
All Other Liabilities ITI,701 .33 
Contingent Fund 

Surplus over all Liabilities 





$16,953,773.59 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . $8,303,900.64 


EUGENE L. ELLISON, 
President. 


BENJAMIN RUSH, JOHN O. PLATT, 
Vice-President. Second Vice-President. 


T. HOUARD WRIGHT, SHELDON CATLIN, 
Secretary and Treasurer. Assistant Secretary. 


JOHN M. TALBOT & CO. 
Managers Fire Department 95 and 97 William St. 


PLATT & FARRNUM | 
Managers Marine Department 27 William St., New York 
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THE HOME 


Insurance Company 
NO. 56 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


One Hundred-and-Seventeenth Semi-Annual Statement 
JANUARY, 1912 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
: Par Value. Market Value. 
$ 1,791,025.14 
164,000.00 
6,244,320.00 
8,885,000.00 8,427,900.00 
1,024,160.00 








Cash in Banks and Trust. Companies 
United States Bonds 

State and City Bonds : 6,174,333-33 
Rail Road Bonds : 
Miscellaneous Bonds 
Rail Road Stocks 10,098,300.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks 1,449,500.00 
PE INS on oceans chnkeusentares 467,680.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on Real Estate 38,300.00 


Premiums uncollected, in course of transmission andin hands of Agts. 2,227,326.81 
Accrued Interest 214,053.00 


$32,146,564.95 





Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fund 
Reserve for Losses 


Reserve for Taxes 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts due and unpaid 
Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus 


Surplus over contingencies and all liabilities including capital 13,81 5,440.71% 
$32,146,564.95 
Surplus as regards policy-holders «+ $18,615,440.71* 











DIRECTORS 


LEVI P. MORTON, EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, WILLIAM D. BALDWIN, 
GEORGE H. HARTFORD, LEWIS L. CLARKE, 


HENRY F. NOYES, CLARENCE H. KELSEY, 

LUCIEN C. WARNER, WILLIAM IVES WASHBURN 

JOHN CLAFPLIN, ELBERT H. GARY, 

JOHN H. FLAGLER, THOMAS B. KENT. 

ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 

EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary 

FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary 

CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst. Sec’y 
New York, January 9th, 1912. 
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Good Looks 


As far as outline of feature is concerned, good looks are a 
birthright gift of nature. But it takes more than outline to 
realize what is understood by ‘good looks” and “beauty.” 

There must also be the radiant, animating influence of a fine 
skin and a lovely complexion. This can only be attained by 
keeping the skin in a condition of perfect health and purity ; 
and the best known means is the daily use of 


Pears’ Soap 


which is the quintessence of purity and the finest skin beautifier in the world. It 

affords just the aid that nature requires in making and keeping the skin soft, 
velvety, and of a lovely color. 

Pears preserves the healthy freshness of the skin from youth to age, 

and is the most economical of all toilet soaps, lasting twice as long as 

ordinary soaps. Commended by the famous beauties of six generations. 


First in the 
Service of 
Beauty 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
$6 All rights secured.”” 











